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MME. FERRERO, 
NO, 7 WEST THIRTIETH! STREET, 


Has now an clegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 
Suitable for the season, 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the teading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE. 








179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Breech- ing Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
G $3 to $150. Single Guns, 23to $20. Rifles, #5 to $75 
Revolvers, to $25. Pistols, $1 to #8. Gun Material, 
pon Tac Se. Large secceate ° ys “om 
uns, vers, etc. t or traded for. Goods 
\ sent by express ©.0.D. to be eakenined uecors paid for, 





NEW 





YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1873. 


[| Prick 10 Cents, 





‘a ena = een 
\THE GAZZAM COLLECTION AGENCY, 
229 Broapway, N. Y. 

Reliable Correspondents in every County in the 
United States and Canada ; has no connection direct! 
i= indirectly with any commercial agency, or wit 

any other collection agency or asseciation. 
| == AMERICAN MONTHLY MUSI- 
| CAL GAZETTE, Edited by Howarp 
| GLOVER, the celebrated Composer and Critic, and 
| published ander the auspices of the American Con- 
| servatory of Music, 863 Broadway, contains besides 
interesting reading matter, 8 pages of valuable music. 
























Subscription, One Dollar per annum. 
SESS MUSICAL TREASURE, 
ss 3 S Vocal and Instrumental. 
>t S533 WREATH OF GEMS, 
SSSsss Vocal. 
pe SILVER CHORD, 
2s Focal. 
| oe &S GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
_ SS Vocal. 
3 <s GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
me ocal, 
23° _ GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
| 2) s= = Vocal. ; 
38“ 5225 OPERATIC PEARLS, 
2 53°33 Vocal. 
SS g *S SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
© SS 2%5s8 ’ocal. 
£2=eSS% ORGAN AT TOME, 
O-S3. 2 Kor Reed Organs, 
fess ss8 Instrumental. 
= ."5> GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
a ASSS35 Instrumental. 
6 3S." == HOME CIRCLE, Vol. L 
oO: Se~~% Instrumental. 
$2 5§> HOME CIRCLE, Vol. IL. 
ey £375 EF Instrumental. 
255,53 PIANIST’S ALBUM, 
c~~f2=5 __ Instrumental. 
° ssthns PIANO FORTE GEMS, 
2 wsysss Instrumental. 
= RSLS Sent, Post-Paid, for Retail Price. 
a =_ 2S" > Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
S35 -85 C. H, Ditson & Co. 
#3sk5 711 Broadway N.Y. 





6 ewe AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a& Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—* The American BrB.iopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm,”’—N. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe: year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 8 Nassau Strect, N.Y. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE,' 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 





c., &e. 
We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8S. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
Or at his residence, Madison Ave. and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth, 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
ERS Bins FOR EUROPE, during the week 
g Saturday, April 19th, 1978, will close at 


this office «mn Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thureda 
at 11A.M., and on Saturday at 744 and 11 AM. ” 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 

















“ Let Mercy be our boast and Shame our only Fear.” 


THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, 

Will celebrate its S7TH ANNIVERSARY, 

by a Dinner at Delmonico’s, 11th Street and 

5th Avenue, on Wednesday Evening, April 

23rd, 1873. 





Tickets may be had from 
JOHN G. DALE, No. 15 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, No. 69 Broadway. 
CHARLES T. GOSTENHOFER, No. 88 Wall Street. 
N HOBBS, No. 2 State Street. 
ROBERT WALLER, No. 35 Wall Street. 
CHARLES VINTEN, No.-100 Nassau Street. 








CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 





THE PATENT _ 


ARION PIANO 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 
Write for circular and mention the Atston. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A Great Offer for April !! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casH, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, 
modern improvements, for $250 and $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 








and rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata: 
logues mailed. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


rs 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


A New Edition, 

Among the numerous editions of the works of this 
greatest of English Novelista there has not been 
until now one that entirely satisfies the public de- 
mand..... Without exception, they each have some 
strong distinctive objection,....elther the shape and 
dimensions of the volumes are unham@dy—or, the 
type is small and indistinct, or, the paper is thin and 
poor—or, the illustrations (if they have any) are un- 
satisfactory—or, the binding is bad—or, the price is 
too high. 

A new edition is now, however, published by G. 
W. Carleton and Co. of New York, which, it is be- 
lieved, will, in every respect, completely satisfy the 
popular demand..... It is known as 


‘6 Carleton’s New Mllustrated Edition,” 


The size and form is most convenient for holding, 
.... the type is entirely new, and of a clear and open 
character that has received the approval of the read- 
ing community in other popular works. 

rhe illustrations are by the original artists chosen 
by Charles Dickens himself,....and the paper, print- 
ing, and binding are of the 10st attractive and sub- 
stantial character. 

This beautiful new edition. will be completed in 
20 volumes—one novel each month—at the extremely 
reasonable price of $1.50 per volume, 

Being issued, month by month, at so reasonable a 
price, those who begin by subscribing for this work, 
will imperceptibly soon find themsclyes fortunate 
owners of an entire set of this best edition of Dickens’ 
Works, almost without having paid for it. 

A Prospectus, furnishing specimen of type, sized- 
page and illustration, will be sent ‘to any one free on 
application—and specimen copies of ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,” now ready, will be forwarded by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


G. W. Carteton & Co., Publishers, 
tMadixon Square, New York, 


om 
BOOK OF EPITAPHS. §] 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
a collection of Epitaphs, amusing, curious and quaint, 
A singularly interesting little work. “ Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50, 


—_—— 


MARK GILDPRSLEEVE. 


A new novel. by John 8. Sauzade; of a fresh and 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.95. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


. 

A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “Heart Hungry,” which 
bad such an cnormous sale last year, 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new noyel : 
“Currorp Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘ Heart Hungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
author.” Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of ‘** Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


KENNETH, MY KING. 


A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
Virginia. Price $1.75. 

The New York World, ina very flattering review of 
this book, says ‘Its declineations of life, manners, 
and scenery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
ness and beauty of conception, and there are few 
pleasanter idealizations of womanly love for woman’s 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 


er _ These books are beautifully bound—sold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 


price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO,, Pubiishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 





* Madison Squa* New York, 
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=< NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 
L 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 
MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 


POWERFUL STORY, 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her ?” “ Archie Lov- 
ell,” “* The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. etc. 


One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.............-++++ $1 75 
One volume, 8vo, Paper........... os tememne Ee 
Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very best of the 
story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 
II. i 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
BY 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown 8vo, Price... . 
Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 
Biography of Napoleon ITI. 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first yest of its publication, 


Que volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 28 full-paged 
SN: WED deccnttetcosene: ccecesets $2 80 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards, $1. 


SARATOGA IN 1001. By Eli Perkins. $2 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. $2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 
OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. $1. 


THE NETHER SIDE OF WI NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 


Either of the above sent ent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
eeipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, N. ¥ 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 





The Steamsh! of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in th the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. compart- 


They CJ in water-tight 


ments, “and are ® A affording pe d 
convemience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 


curing speed and safety with PR oy 
One of the wey ss ificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, a. Wednesday 
for Liverpool, ating at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 


From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


a4 Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 


Currency. 
3~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring 


trom arditt, Brlevor’ o& Pr Londonderry, Glasgow, 

Cheaper in by any other line. 

For Cabin or Steerage Pasi sage, 8 apply s at the Com- 
way, New 


pany’s Office, No. 69 Broad: 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Europa...... Sat., April 12 | Alexandria, Wed., Apr. 30 
Trinacria..Wed., April 16 | Aus’ 





t: a. 
California. . Sat., April 19 —_ boace Wed., May 7 
Columbia, Wed., April 23 | Anglia... Sat., May 10 
India........ Sat., April 26 Olympia. .Wed., May 14 


The passenger ecopmmafetions on steamers of this 
moa are enenrpanass Ses hee = comfort. Cabin 
8 rooms are all on u ec us securing good 
light and ventilation. -_ 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. St 





Gold 
Cabin $75 and $65 A and and $05 
Cabin t return tickets oo ee 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 


way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGINIA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2,000 tons, 
Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Cart. Brazs, 
felling, frome State Line Pier, Fulten ¥F » Brock 
ew York, for Glas; 
on py April 34, tobe t flo by the Vi ae Vi 


NLesdeedert 
The cabin aad st s of jek 








Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
Forall the purposes ofa FamilyPhysic, | 9r™™ 


. CURING 
Suienam, Senile 
yspepsia, Indigestion, 

acd Brezih, Beye tomach 

and Breath 

Headache, Piles, yg Tey 

matism, Eruptions and 

Skin Diseases, Bilious- 












mors 
and Salt Kueum, Worms, Neuralgia, as 
a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 
are the most congenial purgative yet 
Their effects abundantly show how nen & t 
all other Pills. —~ hy X -— 
but powerful to cure. purge out at the. foul’ b be. 
mors of the blood; Sere othmalete the sluggish or 
disordered organ into act on ; and they impart health 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not on) 
oo ay 4 day ee of ever y, but formi- 
and dangerous diseases, ost skilful physi- 
aan most eminent clergymen, and our best citi- 
zens, send certificates of cares performed and of 
ond benefits they have derived from these Pills. 
are the safest and best physic for children, 
beosace = * well = R +99 Being sugar 
coated. by Ay @ easy to take; = being purely 
vegetable, ey are entirely harmles 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


ected. 
4 — 


t surpassed b th tin 

are not sur; any other line. 

forwarded ed to and from all all parts of the 
jom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 


r office, No. 45 Broadwa 
Beart fi = upwards. - 


tor passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & 69., 
Agents, | f 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


——, 





INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
T0 AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Tharedayy A pal L17,9 am. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Sai 
cIry OF LIMERICK: T oe 
CITY OF LONDON, Saturday, uraday. A 6, 2 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, May 1, p=. m. 
and every following Thursda ~ Se Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New Y¥ 
ea ST LAMAR ag 
an acco! accom- 
modation Hand trip tickets at low rates. 
ERAGE,—To Queensto Liv: 1, Glas- 





A pOREAT. .SHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


a chance to to make ®. 5 to $20 per da selli 
, 44 hile fire Clothes ; Lina) 


{me free, so a. i. no 


Rwer 
Wor 30 Maid tone 
or 18 . e, oot, Svates St, N.Y 


y, London, or tol, $30 
a 
— Crntiricatgs from above ports $32 cur- 
Drarrts at lowest rates. 


For Cabin Pas d ral — 
me May a 8 Office, No. 5 Broad Me we 


erage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstTaBLisuED 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. MM. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
every week—From New York every 
wwanenday a Satunday. From Boston every Tues- 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
Steamers not Pm St .—First Class, 
8 Cath eel vie t Class 15, 17 
t iD, —Firs' 8 
and 21 Guineas, according to pe ak ww Tay 
_ Krom New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, 100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. $, $ $ a, ing 


Retarn Tickets on favorable 
Tickets to Paris, $15, ome additional. 
Steerage, sain Currenc: 








Steerage ti saat verpool aot ueenstown 
and all parts of Burope, at lowest ra @ 

Bills of L given for eeifast, Glasgow, 
we aad ports on the continent, 
For Freight and Calin ring oreen apply at the Com- 


at iit Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. 
CHAS. G. sep ctotoalnneeay AGENT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as fellows: 














_——, eoocese cecccccoccceces April 12. 
GLAMOR odarsconcaveennencsnenss ay 3. 
PEMBROKEE..............000seeeeeeee May %. 
GLAMORGAN...........ccceeececeeee June i4 
and ers at through rates be- 
roe’ oT, th PeUnited States and Canada te 


England. e British el and all other points in 
an 
steamshi 


ips, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 


comfort and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
PEG GABES, wccccccvcesccccccces 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin...........000. +000 curren 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further iculars, in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Rot Dock F; «ot Rockiy and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YO 
NEW _AND 


OCEANIC, 


AND LIVERPOOL. 
STEAMSHIPS. 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
CELTIC, ae BALTIQ, 
MAJESTIC, ADRIAT 
000 tons burden 

Bailing fom New York A ach from Li- 
ee on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
at” he White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

‘ accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, com) 
SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-reoms, smoki -room, and bath- 
rooms in —_ section, where ~~ motion is felt, 
ese 


Si 

HATES Saloon, Ld gold. Stee teerage, $30 ¢ 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
can now obtain steerage prepaid cer 


booked to or from all 
= —a Norway, Sweden, In 





of America, 
ndia, Australia, 


ae oe granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 


wm. inspection ite ans and other information, app] 
Cemapany' ‘s obices, 19 Broadway, New Yo po 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal p 
It contains News frem 


hiehed 





ENGLAND, IRELAND, axp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Oriticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FinanciaL REPortTs 
AND THE 
Cream oF EnciisH LITERATURB. 


The fOilowing is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x86. 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marrason’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Kwxieut’s LORD NELSON, 2x21. 

Bucxienr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Lanvsrzr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 38x25. 
LanpszEr's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanpsrsr's DEER PASS, 25x38. 

Waxvesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 63x25, 
Wuxixs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanprsyorpr’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 


cy. | WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 
. | PRINCE OF WALES, 12x90. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
2% cents each insertion one month. 


= * * sa three months, 
6” * ad six months. 
s° * = one year. 


The Arzion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within s 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with! 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ABion, or by Registered Letter. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ NORTHFLEET.” 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


So often is the proud deed done 
By men like this at Duty’s call; 
So many are the honors won 
By them, we cannot wear them all! 


They make the heroic commonplace, ‘ 
And dying thus the natural way ; 

Yet is our world-wide English race 
Ennobled by that death, To-day ! 


It brings the thoughts that fathom things 
To anchor fast where billows roll ; 

It stirs us with a sense of wings 
That strive to lift the earthiest soul. 


Love was so new, and life so sweet, 
But at the call he left the wine 

And sprang full-statured to his feet, 
Responsive to the touch divine. 


- Nay, dear, I cannot see you die. 
or me, I have my work to do 
Up here. Down to the boat. Good-bye, 
God bless you. I shall see it through.” 


We read, until the vision dims 
And drowns ; but, ere the pang be past, 
A tide of triumph overbrims 
And breaks with light from heaven at last. 


Thro’ all the blackness of that night 
A glory streams from out the gloom; 
His steadfast spirit holds the light 
That shines till Night is overcome. 


The sea will do its worst, and life 
Be sobbed out in a bubbling breath ; 
But firmly in the coward strife 
There stands a man who hath vanquisht Death ! 


A soul that conquers wind and wave, 
And towers above a sinking deck ; 
A bridge across the gaping grave ; 
A rainbow rising u’er the wreck. 


He s:ved others; saved the name 
Unsullied that he gave his wife: 

And dying with so pure an aim, 
He had no need to save his life. 


Lord! how they shame the life we live, 
These sailors of our sea-girt isle, 

Who cheerily take what Thou mayst give, 
And go down with a heavenward smile! 


The men who sow their lives to yield 
A glorious crop in lives to be ; 

Who turn to England’s harvest field 
The unfruitful furrows of the sea. 


With such a breed of men so brave, 
The Old Land has not had her day; 
But long, her strength, with crested wave, 
Shall ride the seas, the proud old way. 


——e——_ 


CATCHING LARKS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


On Sunday morning, Madge went down early, and finding 
the old butler in the dining-room, instantly entered on the 
subject nearest her thoughts. 

“ Joseph,” she said, “ I think a new fastening ought to be put 
on that window in the room next mine.” 

Joseph did not answer immediately, and there was some- 
thing odd in his manner, which sent a thrill of suspicion 
through Madge’s mind. 

“Fastening, miss! Ain’t there a fastening? Well, l’ll see 
about it, but I don’t know as it matters much.” 

“T certainly think you had better see about it,” said Madge 
with emphasis. “ It is not at all safe.” 

“TI hope yeu won't be alarmed, miss,” said Joseph more 
politely. “ My mistress has lived here for many years, with 
more valuables in the house than any one outside it has a no- 
tion of, and we've never been troubled with burglars yet.” 

Madge would have added something more, but she heard 
Miss Thorney’s Sunday silk rustl'‘ng down-stairs, and so held 
her e, feeling, however, more uncomfortable than before. 
If Joseph was not to be trusted, what would become of 
them! and she knew very well that no suspicions of hers 
would be listened to by her cousin. 

While they were sitting at their stiff breakfast in the 
gloomy dining-room at Monk’s Dene, Robin was despatching 
his cottee and eggs in one of the odd old rooms of his uncle's 
house. It was a very funny and delightful old house, he 
thought, though he did not mean tolive there. It stood near 
the church, at one corner of a large open square, with the 
market-cross in the middle, which formed the centre of the 


little town. There was a pair of tall iron gates, flanked by | 
stone pillars and balls; then came a little paved court, and | 


then the house itself, old red brick, with pilasters and orna- 
ments. It had a large square hall, with a fire-place, a great 
many rooms panelled in white, of which the boards creaked 
dangerously, and a wide shallow-stepped staircase, wiih 
heavy carved oak banisters. It had been a stately house 
once, but wes all falling to ruin now from long neglect ; the 
rats, as Robin told his friend, had had it all their own way 
for fifty years. Yet Robin’s uncle, and now Robin himself, 
owned nearly the whole of Abbot’s Dene, besides a great 
deal of land in the country round. The old man, who had 





improvements. Mr. Wilkins and his wife, who had four 
grown-up daughters, were very anxious that the young heir 
should make their house his headquarters for the present ; 
but he chose to trust himself to old Nancy’s care, and live in 
the old tumble-down mansion, so that Mrs. Wilkins had to 
content kerself with sending in everything nice she could 


‘think of, and getting him to dine with them as often as pos- 


sible. 

“Does old Miss Thorney of Monk’s Dene ever come to 
church, Nancy ?” said Robin to the old woman, as she cleared 
away his breakfast. 

“Law bless you, yes! Every Sunday of her life.” 

“Isn’t it a long walk for her? Or perhaps she has a car- 
riage ?” 

“No, sir. She gets a fly every Sunday from the Swan. 
She's got a niece or summut with her now: she'd one before 
as ran away.” 

“A niece !” repeated Robin. 

“No; that one warn’t a niece, as I knowson. Norelation, 
but she just came to be a companion, like. She didn’t stand 
it above six weeks, and then she was gone. They thought 
she'd throwed herself into the water, and they dragged the 
stream; but she wasn’t there, bless you. She'd run away.” 

“ What became of her ?” said Robin, rather absently. 

“Oh, she got married. The qoune man came to fetch her 
from Lon’on, they said. Miss Thorney hasn’t had one since, 

till this here.” 

Robin took his hat and went out into the sweet shady old 
zarden with its high red walls. Whatan abominable shame ! 

Vhat were her relations doing, to send her to be miserable 

with Miss Thorney ! bie Foe be an odious set of people, 
utterly unworthy of her! ould she be made wretched, and 
driven to something desperate? “ By Jove! I'll know the 
reason why !” said Robin to himself furiously, as he marched 
up and down the walk. 

When the bells began to chime, he went out into the avenuc 
of young limes which led up to the church door, and dawdled 
up and down there till near yi every one was gone in. The 
Wilkins family very naturally thought he was waiting for 
them, and were surprised when he turned back from the 
door, after walking with them up the avenue. When he saw 
a fly appear at the furthest corner of the square, he walked 
out as far as his own gate, and turning back, was just ap- 
proaching the churchyard entrance, whea the fly drew up. 
Old Joseph descended from the box, and opened the door. 
Madge got out first, and turned to help her cousin, not seeing 
Robin till Miss Thorney was safe on the ground, shaking out 
her silk skirts. 

“What a frightful old woman!” thought Robin. “ And 
she looks quite pale and unhappy. Will she see me, I won- 
der?” 

Madge looked round, and a sudden light sprang into her 
face. Robin returned her bow and smile, and then walked 
quickly on towards the church door, followed by Miss Thor- 
ney ard her companion, and by two or three working-boys 
in their Sunday smartness, “Look! that’s him. That's old 
Hyde's nephew,” they whispered among themselves. 

Mr. Wilkins had a large family pew, of which he opened 
the door, with hospitable intent, as soon as he saw Robin 
come into church ; but the young man did not see this move- 
ment, and turned into one of the free seats near the door. 

“ What a situation for the lord of the manor!” remarked 
Mrs. Wilkins afterwards to her daughters. 

He left the church as soon as service was over, going out 
among all the poor people, and walked off straight home, 
shutting his gate sharply behind him, but turning round to 
watch the fly driving up, and the two ladies getting into it. 
All through the service, — had kept her head persis- 
tently bent over her Prayer-book, — determined that her 
cousin should not accuse her of looking about in church. 
Robin had caught her eye once, and she had = him such 
a strange look—he could not make it out—half a ager half 
warning, it seemed to be: the fact was, that she cou d not 
help recognising him as the only friend she had in this 
neighborhood, and yet did not dare to ask for his help in her 
present trouble. 

In the afternoon, Robin was walking up and down the 

rden, unable to make up his mind what he should do next. 

Ie had quite decided that he was in love with his pretty 
fellow-traveller ; of course; he had been thinking about her 
all the week; but how was he to make acquaintance with 
her, or manage that old dragon of an aunt, who was almost 
sure to have the doors shut upon him if be vcntured to call? 
While he was racking his brains for an excuse, old Nancy 
came trotting down the path to meet him. 

“ Here’s a lad wants to speak to ye.” 

“Mr. Wilkins’s boy, with a note to ask me to dinner,” 
opined Robin; and then to himself: “ Hang them all! I 
shan’t go.” 

“Tt’s no boy of Wilkins’s,” said Nancy. “His don’t look 
near so sharp, though he is a lawyer.” 

“ Well, send him out to me here, Nancy.” 

A smart-looking lad of about fifteen came hurrying down, 
looking flushed and eager. 

“Mr. Hyde, please, sir, do you know Miss Thorney ?” 

“No,” said Robin. - 

“ My word, whatever shall I do!” exclaimed the boy, his 
face falling sadly. “ Why, I saw you with my own eyes 
bowing to her.” 

“To Miss Margaret Thorney—the young lady.— What's the 
matter?” 

“That'll do; I'll tell you, sir. My name’s Jem Riddell. 
I can’t go to the house, ’cause I don’t know how to get speech 
of the young lady; and the servants would take precious 
care I didn’t see the old un. So I thought I’d best come to 
you, for you’d know what to do; and the house’ll be robbed 
to-night if we don’t take care.” 

“ What! Miss Thorney’s house? How do you know?” 
said Robin sharply. 

“T was down gathering honeysuckles in Tinker’s Croft, and 
I heard ’em talking in the little arbor in Phil Wright’s 
garden, just other side of the hedge. There was old Joseph, 
and Phil, and another man I didn’t know, but them I'd swear 
to anywhere. They fixed it for twelve o'clock precisely, 
‘cause the moon’ll be down; they’re going in by the tree 
against the window where the plate-chest is; and they’re 
going to fasten the young lady’s door on the outside; and old 
Joseph said Le’d give his missus summut to sleep on, so as 
they might take what was in her room; and then they’re 
going to do the resto’ the house: there’s thousands 0” pounds’ 
worth to be had in that house, they said. I couldn’t think of 


lived there with one old woman to keep house for him, was | nothing better than to come to you.” 


as great an oddity as Miss Thorney, and a still greater miser. 


| “ You were quite right,” said Robin. “Keep it quiet, and 


But though he starved himself, and let his house fall to} we'll catch them in the act. Come along with me to the 
pieces, he was not a bad landlord, and the little town had | police-station ; the back-way, so that we mayn’t be seen.” 


thriven under his shaky rule. 


An hour later, they were back again in Mr. Hyde’s dining- 


Robin had been very busy all the week with his uncle’s | room. 


lawyer, inspecting the property, and planning all kinds of 


“ Have a glass of wine, Jem," said Robin. “ Now, remem- 


— 





ber, you and tle policemen are to meet me at Miss Thorney” 
gate at nine o'clock punctually.” ; 
- I'll be there, sir,” said Jem Riddell. 
Very well. Here's something for your sharpness.” 


“ Never was a sovereign so easily earned,” thought Jem 
he left the house. ” y , g 83 


CHAPTER VY. 

Madge had spent most of Sunday afternoon in reading 
theology to her cousin; and when she went out into the 
garden as usual, after dinner, it was witha weary and puzzled 
brain, and a sense of deep depression. All the while she 
turned over the yellow pages, reading mechanically on and 
on, she was pianving half unconsciously to herself what she 
should do if she heard any noise in that room in the night. 
That unfastened window was like a nightmare ; it shadowed 
all her thoughts, and lay like a weight upon her brain. She 
wandered dreamily across the lawn, and down to the bavks 
of the stream, pushing her way in among the trees and 
shrubs, and pausing to look into the dark water, which flowed 
so slowly and steadily through the deep shade. Suddenly, as 
she stood there, she heard a tittle rustle among the bushes on 
the further bank. She started violently, but stood still, think- 
ing it might be only an animal. But the rustle became 
oe aud Robin appeared, pusking his way to the water's 
edge. 

* Mise Thorney! is that you ?” he said in a low voice. 

Madge wondered how he knew her name, and what brought 
him there ; resolving at the same moment to be very ,rood, 
and send him away at once. , 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Oh, you mustn’t come here, please. 
My cousin would not like it.” 

“But 1 must,” said Robin. “I want particularly to speak 
to you. If you'll wait for me, I'll cross-in the boat which is 
= here. It concerns your aunt as much as your- 
self. 

“ Very well; I'll wait, only make haste,” suid Madge, terri-” 
bly afraid she was doing wrong, but with a sort of notion 
that she ought not to drive away any chance of help and 
protection. 

The boat was hidden under the overhanging brusliwood, a 
few yards farther up. Robin pushed it out, and punted him- 
sclf across so quickly and silently, that Madge found him 
standing in it close to her before she had made up her mind 
what to say or do, 

“It is taking a liberty, I know,” said Robin, looking up at 
her with his frank pleasant face, and shaking back his hair. 
“But, without wishing to frighten you, I must tell you at 
once that your aunt’s property is in danger.” 

“I know! I thought so; that window,” exclaimed Madge, 
clasping her hands in anxiety. “ What is tobe done? Can 
you help me ?” 

“ Will you tell me,” said Robin gravely, “ why you thought 
so, and what you mean by ‘ that window?” 

“The window in the room next mine, where the plate- 
chest is. I went in last night and found the fastening gone 





and any one could get in so easily from the tree close to it. 
went directly to tell my cousin, but she was angry, and 
laughed at me for being afraid.” 

“ Wise!” muttered Robin. “Oh, I thought the old lady was 
your aunt. And did you say anything to the servants ?” 

“ I spoke to the butler this morning, but he told me not to 
be alarmed ; he would see to it. I ought not to say so, per- 
haps, but I did not quite like his manner, and have felt more 
afraid ever since.” 

Madge hardly realised yet that her confidence in Robin had 
suddenly removed the load of depression and anxiety which 
had been weighing upon her all day. 

“ He said he would see to it, didhe? And that was all ?” 

“ Yes; that was all.” 

“ Well, don’t be alarmed, because the danger is past, and 
you are perfectly safe now. But, listen to what I heard this 
—— from a lad called Rid¢éell, who has his wits about 

m. 

Madge listened intently to Robin’s story. “How wicked! 
how dreadful !” she exclaimed. “ Poor Cousin Sarah! That 
old man has been with her for years, and she has always 
been kind to him, I’m sure. Can he have meant to give her 
poison ? 

“ Not poison, I hope; not so bad as that. Something to 
make her sleep. Now, I want to settle our plans for to- 
night. My idea is that your cousin should not know any- 
thing of the business till it is finished; she might hinder us 
from catching that old rascal Joseph, who seems to me the 
worst of the lot. The policemen are to meet at the gate at 
pine o’clock. Jem tells me that your hall-door stands open 
till quite late in this weather. Can you manage to slip out 
of the drawing-room soon after nine, take me and one of the 
policemen up-stairs, and hide us cither in that room or 
near it, while the other two go and hide in the garden near 
the tree? Then we shall let the rascals get right up into the 
room, so that they will be caught in a regular trap. I hope 
this won’t be wanted, but I have it, in case’—he took a re- 
volver out of his pocket. “ You had better lock yourself into 

our room when the time comes, so as to be out of the row. 

You have courage enough for all this, I’m sure.” 

Robin spoke with animation; he was quite ready to enjoy 
the adventure. Madge did not answer ro for she was 
thinking; but in « minute she looked steadily at him and 
spoke. 

“LT hope you won't think me a coward; it is not because 
I’m afraid that 1 don’t ‘like your plan. But I see several 
reasons against it. How is my cousin to be prevented from 
taking that dreadful sleeping-lraught, which may even be 
poison, if she knows nothing of the danger ? She always has 
warm wine-and-water before she goes to bed.” 

“ Can’t you manage to break the glass and spill it, and then 
make her some more yourself ?” 

“J don’t think I can,” said Madge smiling. “ And I believe 
she will be very angry if all this goes on in her house with- 
out her knowing it. She may be odd-tempered, but I’m sure 
she is no coward, and I think she would do anything that 
was right, and not even hinder you from catching old Joseph. 
I dou’t think it would be right of me to admit any one into 
the house without her knowledge. In fact, I can’t consent 
to do it.” 

“ You don’t trust me, I believe,” said Robin, after a pause 
of astonishment. “ What are we to do, then?” 

“Yes, I do trust you,” answered Madge. “I wish you 
would come with me now to Miss Thorney, and lay the 
whole thing clearly before her. It is eight o'clock. I must 
go in to muke tea for ber. Come with me, ané stay outside 
the window till Joseph is gone; then Pll call you in.” 

“1 will,” said Robin, springing cut of the boat. 

They left the stream, and walked across the lawn together, 
taking care to keep in the shade of the trees. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Madge softly, “but I think I 











ought to know your name.” 
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“Of course you ought. I’m Robert Hyde. I live in that 
old house near the church; it used to belong to m uncle.” 

“Thank you,” said Madge; and going quickly on, she 
turned in at the drawing-room window, while Robin sat down 
under a piece of blank wall, and thought what a melancholy 
place it was, and how pretty and charming she looked in that 
soft muslin dress—an old crumpled thing with many darns; 
but he only saw the general eftect. : 

Old Joseph’s feelings would not have been enviable, had 
he known what made the young lady’s hand tremble as she 
took the tea out of the silver canister, which was to “4 
with the other valuables before to-morrow yey F or how 
much difficulty she had in saying “ Thank you” to him in her 
natural voice, when there was water enough in the teapot. 
He went away, however, unsuspecting; and Miss Thorney 
woke up and stretched herself, yawning violently two or 
three times. ven 

“ What's the matter with you, my dear?” she said, ina 
kinder voice than usual. “ You're as white as your gown. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” said Madge. “ Cousin Sarah, there 
is a gentleman outside who wants to speak to you on most 
particular business.” 

And tefore Miss Thorney could recover from the shock 
sufliciently to find words, Madge was at the window: “ Mr. 
Hyde !” and Robin was ia the room. cl 

“ What's your name, sir, and what do you want?” said Miss 
Thorney, looking from one to the other in enraged sus- 

»ICION, 
a: Let me introduce myself as Robert Hyde. You probably 
knew my uncle.” 

“What! are you the yeung man that has succeeded to 
everything ?’—Robin Lowed.—* Then what can you want 
here ?” . 

“T came to telf you, Miss Thorney, that a gang of burglars 
intend to break into your house to-night. Don’t be alarmed, 
please. It’s all right. I've told the police.” 

» Miss Thorney, who had been standing upright, dropped 
into her chair with a gasp, which alarmed Robin. 

“Can I get you anything ?” said. Madge anxiously. 

“ Don’t be a fool, child.—Well, go on. What are the police 
going to do?” 

“They wish if possible to catch the fellows in the act. 
The thieves mean to climb a tree, and get in at a window of 
which the fastening has been removed.” 

“You were not so wrong, after all, child,” said, Miss 
Thorney, nodding at Madge. 

“Tf you have no objection,” Robin went on, “one of the 
policemen shall be hidden in that room, while the others 
watch below. But the most painful part of the business is 
yet tocome: I am sorry to say that your old butler is an 
accomplice.” 

Miss Thorney’s pale old cheek grew a little yee. 

“And please, Cousin Sarah,” exclaimed Madge, “ don’t 
drink the wine-and-water he brings you to-night. He means 
to pa seeing in it to make you sleep more heavily than 
usual.” 

“Old villain!” said Miss Thorney. “ After all I’ve done 
for him! Well, let justice take its course. Mr. Hyde, I am 
evliged to you. I don’t know why you should take any 
trouble to preserve my property. However, settle the 
— your own way. But how did you find out all 
this ?’ 

Robin told his story, and answered the old lady’s sharp 
questions. 

“Very well,’ she said, when she had heard all. “ Now 
you had better go, and we will have our tea. Bring the 
policeman to this window when he comes, and Margaret will 
show you the way up stairs.” 

“That old lady’s not such a bad oue, after all,” thought 
Rolin, as he stepped out into the twilight. 

When Joseph came for the tea-tray, his mistress was sit- 
ting with her face turned away from the light, and Margaret 
was reading at the table. 

“ Shall I shut the windows, ma’am ?” said Joseph. 

“ No; leave them.” 

“What time shall I bring the wine-and-water, if a 
please, ma’am?”’—in a voice even more woolly than usual. 

“At half-past ten. Bring the decanter and some warm 
water, and an extra tumbler, Miss Margaret may like some, 
and will mix it for herself.” 

“Very well, ma'am,” said Joseph, and away he went with 
his tea-tray. 

“T thought I should have choked,’ said Miss Thorney. 
“ Good gracious! it's a wicked world, How long have you 
known that young man, Margaret ?” 

“We travelled together last Monday ary all the way 
from home. That is all I know of him,” said Madge. 

Miss Thorney grunted, and was silent. Madge sat still 
with a book before her, turning over a leaf now and then, 
but not understanding a word ; it was hard work, for she felt 
all on end with excitement, and jumped up with a violent 
start when, at a few minutes past nine, there was a step out- 
side, and Robin looked in the window. Miss Thorney was 
sitting upright in her chair, wide awake, with stern decision 
in her face. 

“Come in,” she said. “Is the policeman there?” 

“ Here he is,” said Robin, as they stepped into the room. 
“ May we leave our boots under this sofa ?” 

* As you please,” answered the old lady.—* Now, Margaret, 
lead the way up-stairs.” . 

“ What will happen if we meet any of the servants ?” said 
Madge. 

“We shall keep them quiet,” said Robin, glancing at the 
policeman, a tall, strong, silent fellow, who looked as if he 
was equal to any number of burglars. 


Madge opened the drawing-room door very softly, and 
stole along the dim hall, up the stairs, and along the passages, 
followed by her two companions, who trod as noiselessly as 
herself. 

“That is my cousin’s room,” she whispered to Robin, as 
they passed the foot of Miss Thorney’s steps; then a little 
further on; “ This is mine; and this is the room you are to 
hide in.” 

The moon, which would, be down before twelve, was 
shinivg in through the tree at the dangerous window, and 
the fluor was all checkered with light and shadow. 

“Which is the plate-chest?” said Robin. “This? Then 

we can’t do better than put ourselves just behind it in this 
old wardrobe.” 
“ Oh, take care!” exclaimed Madge, as he turned the rusty 
key. 
“Never fear. Joseph is eating his supper in peace.— 
Rather stufly, but [ suppose this is the best place’—to the 
policeman, 

“ Yes, sir. The young lady had better take the key.” 

“Ah! it wouldn’t suit us to be locked in. That’s it. We'll 
leave the door ajar till the time draws near, Good-night.” 

The policeman had already dived into the wardrobe, among 


Miss Thorney’s old gowns and those of her mother—a musty 
atmosphere. Madge put her hand for the first time into 
Robin’s, and it flashed across her that there might be danger 
in what he was doing; the thieves might have revolvers 
too. 

“ Do take care of yourself,” she said in a trembling whisper. 
“ Must you really stay here ?” 

“Why, what a bad opinion Miss Thorney would have of 
me if I turned back at the last moment.” 

“ T don’t know that her opinion matters.” 

“Tt matters very much to me just now, I assure you. 
However, don’t frighten yourself; it’s all right. There are 
two policemen and Jem Riddell in the garden; and if five 
men can’t manage three, they must be very poor fellows. 
Good-night.” 

He disappeared into the depths of the wardrobe, and Madge 
stole away down-stairs again as quickly as she could. What 
could he mean by caring for her cousin’s opinion ? 

“ You have some sacred music, child ?” said Miss Therney, 
as soon as she was back in the drawing-room. “Go and play 
a little, to quiet our minds.” 

Madge was very far from being in a musical frame, but she 
obeyed, and Miss Thorney took no notice of the numerous 
wrong notes. It was after ten when she called to her to 
stop. 

“Joseph will be here directly,” she said. “ Afterwards, I 
shall go up-stairs as usual, and Lawrence will undress me; 
she may be an accomplice too, perhaps. You will go to your 
room, but don’t undress. After Lawrence is gone, come to 
my room, anc stay there till it’s all over. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes,” said Madge. . 

“Very well. There’s Joseph with the tray; he’s come & 
—_ before the time, that his nice draught may have time to 
work, 

Madge shuddered, and her cousin’s features relaxed into a 
grim smile. Old Joseph came stumping in, and set down the 
tray, with his mistress’s tumbler ready mixed as usual. 

“Thank you, Joseph,” said Miss bpemey: “ Leave the 
tray, and come again in ten minutes to shut the windows and 
take it away.” 

The old man went away silently. 

“ Now, then,” said Miss Thorney, when she had heard the 
door into the back hall swing to behind him; “throw away 
the contents of that precious tumbler on the grass. No! Ill 
find out what the old wretch meant to do to me. Get that 
glass vase ; omoty it into that; lock it up in the chiffonier, 
and give me the key. Very nicely done. Now mix me some 
wine-and-water in that other tumbler, and fill the wine-glass 
for yourself.” 

“T would rather not, thank you,” began Madge. 

“ Do as I tell you,” answered Miss Thorney; and she was 
accordingly obeyed. 

Joseph came in again, shut the windows, and took up the 
tray with the empty glasses, looking as stolid as an old 
elephant. 

“Send Lawrence with my candle at once,” said Miss 
Thorney—‘“ I wonder what makes me feel so_ sleepy, 
Margaret !” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Joseph. 

Madge looked at the old lacy in silent astonishment at her 
sharpness and coolness, and thought she was like a gnome or 
a troll, or some of those cunning Northland spirits, there was 
something so uncanny in the twinkle of her little gray eyes. 
Sleepy ! she had never been wider awake in her life. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
— ——<_ ——_—— 


MY FIRST RAJAH. 
(EXTRACTED FROM AN OFFICER'S INDIAN JOURNAL.) 


Beowra, Dec. 27th, 186—. 

I’ve got an adventure to tell you at last, and one worth 
telling too. You remember how | used to be always wanting 
to see a real Indian Rajah? Well, I’ve seen one at last, the 
genuine article and no mistake, with full accompaniments of 
grand palace, numberless retinue, jewelled sabre, flowing 
robes, and what not. I was going to have told you about our 
Christmas dinner the day before yesterday, when we made 
stews and curries do duty for the roast beef of old England, 
backed by a horrible attempt at a plum pudding on the part 
of my servant; and then, having pushed round a bowl of 
punch to “ our absent friends,” sat up talkiag over old times 
at home till eleven o’clock, when we all turned in. But that 
must come after ; place au Rujah to begin with. 

I was a good while hunting for the said Rajah, though, 
before I found him; and he was very much needed to keep 
up my faith in India. My ideas of it (like those of griffins in 
general) had been modelled rather too much upon the pro- 
cession in “ Bluebeard.” I expected to meet with dazzling 
sunshine, splendid palaces, magnificent forests swarming with 
tigers, and gorgeous processions (containing any amount of 
oe passing about the streets all day long; instead of 
which, when I first landed at Bombay, I found a flat country, 
a tremendous allowance of dust, and the evenings rather 
chilly than otherwise (I had forgotten that, even in India, 
the sun Woes not usually shine at night). And when we 
started to go up-country, matters were not much improved. 
As Sergeant M’Pherson said to me one day, when I asked 
him how he liked India by this time, “ the more said, the less 
the better!” Our travelling was done by bullock-cart, a mode 
of conveyance whereof any one who bas not tried it may 
form a _ good idea by heading himself up in a cask, and 
rolling down: hill, the general eflect being that of having all 
your Pints nearly dislocated. The first stage—from Bombay 
to Wassind—we luckily did by train; but after that it was 
all bullock-cart together, starting at five in the evening, and 
usually getting in about ten next morning, though some of 
the long stages kept us on the road for twenty-four hours at 
astretch. 1 kept a journal at first, but left it off after a time, 
as it struck me there was a slight sameness about some of the 
details. It ran as follows : 

“ Nov. 18: Wassind to Talagaum. Jolted to bits in a bul- 
lock-cart. 

“ Nov. 19: Talagaum to Pimpalgaum. Jolted to bits in a 
bullock-catt. 

“ Nov. 20: Pimpalgaum to Malagaum. Jolted to bits in a 
bullock-cart. . 

“Nov. 21: Malagaum to Doolia. Jolted to bits in a bul- 
lock-cart.” 

And so on for a fertnight, after which (as the paymaster 
remarked on reading it) it became somewhat monotonous. 

It was at Sindmab (which = needn't look for on the map, 
because it isn’t there) that I first came upon the traces of 
anything approaching toa Rajah. We had halted there for 
a day, atter the usual ae to bits in a bullock-cart, and the 
first news we heard was, t 

















there now. It was at once proposed, and carried nem. con., 
that we should pay the old swell a visit; so we rigged our- 
selves out in full uniform (swords and all), and away we went 
to pay our respects. 

“It’s likely the old gintleman will give us some champagne, 
anny-how,” said Bra y: a huge red-haired lad from Tipperary, 
whose idea of earthly felicity seemed to be a champagne 
supper. 

“Or some tiger-shooting,’ added Parker, a little, fresh- 
colored, jolly-looking fellow, who was mad on sporting, and 
woke us up every night by cracking at the jackals with his 
revolver. “I’ve heard that the first thing these fellows do is 
to _— you on an elephant, and give you a field-day in the 

ungle.” 
mu Don’t expect too much, my boy,” put in Poweil, who, 
having been out before, acted as a kind of Mentor to the rest. 
“In the first place, the tigers about here have been near! 
all killed off; and, in the second, Rajahs now-a-days don’t 
possess quite such an unlimited stud of elephants as you seem 
to imagine.” 

The fort made a very pretty picture as we approached it, 
what with the low white wall (which was at least half a mile 
round),and the deep archway, and the big dome of the mosque 
inside, and the trees about the entrance, and the bright 
blue sky over all. But Powell was right in telling us not to 
expect too much, for at the gate we were met by a crowd of 
natives in long white dresses (like pillow-cases with the 
bottoms knocked out), who-seemed very much astonished to 
see us, and told us that the Rajah had gone to live at Indore 
more than three years ago! 

“Oh! by the powers!” growled poor Mick Brady, licking 
his thirsty lips in agonised remembrance of the lost cham- 

agne. 
pe Well, we must just console ourselves with having seen 
the place where he ought to have been,” said Parker, with his 
jolly laugh. “ You remember that fellow who was asked if 
he had ever seen the Queen? ‘ Noa,’ said he, ‘ but I’se got a 
cousin as once cum very nigh seein’ the Dook o’ Welling- 
ton!’’ 

So we tried to make the best of it by looking round the 
inside of the fort, and very well worth seeing it was. 

But there was a good time coming. About an hcur before 
we left Dewas (another place “to atlas and to fame ur- 
known”) in came a train of —— in wonderful apparel, 
with a present of sugar from ihe Rajah, and a request that 
the English sahibs would “ honor his threshold by passing 
over it.” 

“Come !” said I, “ this looks like the genuine article at 
last. I vote we go and pay our respects to the old boy ina 
body.’ 


“Not Oi, bedad!” grumbled Brady, in whose memory the 
champagne disappointment was still rankling, “I’ve had 
enough o’ thim not-at-home felleys, bad Juck to thim.” 

“ But he must be at home, you know, or how could he have 
sent us that sugar ?” argued I, persuasively. 

“Sugar’s not a Rajah!” responded Parker, with an air of 
unanswerable logic; “an¢ I don’t see the joke of another 
tramp under this sun for nothing.” 

In fine, there were no volunteers to be had, and I found 
myself the sole representative of Her Majesty’s Service at the 
court of the Rajah. However, I wasn’t going to get into full 
uniform for nothing, so I handed myself over to the Rajah’s 
niggers (who were all waiting outside) and away we went in 
grand style. You should just have seen my “progress” 
through the town—the darkeys whacking right and left at 
everybody they met, and screeching out, “ Make way for the 
English sahib !’—the people all jumping out of the road like 
frogs, and salaaming profoundly—and I in the middle of it 
all, inwardly laughing fit to kill myself, though I took care 
to look as majestic as I could. 

So we came up to the gate of the palace—and a magnificent 
old place it was—just the thing for those Academy fellows 
who are always painting Flemish cathedrals, and what not. 
Over the gate there were ten white swans, beautifully carved, 
with their wings outspread as if just about to fly; and just 
below them the great round arch rose up in one great sweep, 
with its background of floating shadow, which looked de- 
lightfully cool and pleasant after the blistering sunshine out- 
side. 

We went up ever so many stairs, till at last we came to a 
nagnificent drawing-room (furnished quite in the European 
style), at the door of which every man Jack of my retinue 
pulled up short and kicked his shoes off. I hesitated for a 
moment whether I should follow the fashion by sitting down 
and hauling off my Wellingtons, but finally ccasinded that I 
wouldn’t, and marched boldly in. Passing through the 
drawing-room, we came to a smaller room on the other side, 
at the farther end of which were three chairs, placed in the 
form of a triangle, thus .*. I sat down upon one of them 
(watched at a respectful distance by a perfect army of at- 
tendants) and awaited the Rajah. 

In a few minutes every one in the room suddenly rose up, 
and began mumbling something which I could not catch. 

This was their way of saluting the Rajah who entered the 
room at that moment. He was a tall, fine-looking old man, 
| dressed in gorgeous native costume, which was a great treat 

to my artistic eye—more especially as Powell had told me 
that the native princes —_ mostly go in for dress- 
coats and patent-leather boots. The only fault I could find 
with the old gentleman’s appearance lay in his teeth, which 
were black as coal from chewing betel, and the contrast of 
the black tzeth and the long white beard had rather a grisly 
effect. 

He shook hands with me on entering, and we bowed to 
each other most politely, he having his shoes off, and I my 
cap. We exchanged a very amiable smile, after which the 
Rajah sat down and signing to me to do the same, addressed 
me in Hindee. 

“ Hindee ne ma‘lum” (I don’t understand Hindee), answered 
I, rather taken aback at finding myself “ brought up all stand- 
ing” this way. 

Treseupon every one laughed (why, I can’t ar and I, 
not to be behindhand, laughed too, so that we all had a jolly 
ha-ha together. I fancied that I saw one of the men telling 
the Rajah I was a humbug, as I had been speaking Hindee 
on the way (which was so far true, that I had made the five 
words I knew go as far as possible.) This might be only my 
fancy, but I looked very ferociously at him for a minute or 
so, in case my suspicions should be correct; after which we 
all sat in solemn silence, I thinking that the Rajah had sent 

for an interpreter. Instead of the interpreter, however, there 
| appeared a tall, grey-bearded, dignified-looking old fellow, 
| with a bundle of green leaves in his hand, followed by another 
| native with two little silver bottles, in one of which stood a 
| small spoon. 
The two marched up to where I sat, and offered me the 








at abig fort about half a mile| said leaves and bottles in due form. I, for my part, was 
from our biyouac was the Rajah’s palace, and that he was | rather puzzled what to do with them, but at length settled in 
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my own mind that the leaves must be a kind of lettuce, which | passes an applewoman’s stall, and sees a small boy running 
I proposed seasoring with the pepper and vinegar that I sup-| away, pursued by the woman; wonders if small boy stole an 
posed to be in the silver vessels, and eating with the help of | apple, but will never know. How thick the traflic is just 
the spoon. This mode of proceeding created a great sensa-| here—a’bus on each side of his cab now! If one does not 


tion among the Rajah’s attendants; and I, suspecting that I 
must be putting my foot in it, handed over the leaves to one 
of the men behind me. The Rajah then signed to me to hold 


crush him, the other must. Good gracious, what a narrow 
shave! and the squire passes his handkerchief over his fore- 


|head, and is not sorry to reach his hotel in Jermyn Street. 


out my hand, which (having had faa of practice in that, But why not drive quite up to the door? Something in 


way at school) I flatter myself 


did gracefully enough ;| front? Oh, well, this will do, and he is just getting out 


whereupon he poured some rose-water on it from the sup-| when the cab moves on with a jerk, which causes him to 


posed vinegar-cruet, and added a spoonful of brown liquid 
(which turned out to be essence of sandal-wood) from the 
seeming pepper-box. 

I thought how you would all have enjoyed seeing me sit- 
ting there with the two bottles in front of me. However, I 
kept my countenance, for fear of offending the old gentle- 
man ; but the expected interpreter never appeared, and after 
we had sat some time in profound silence, the master of the 
ceremonies politely intimated to me that I had better go, a 
novel form of etiquette which might be advantageously in- 
troduced into London society when a fellow makes too long 
& morning call. 

So I took an affectionate leave of the Rajah, and his ser- 
vants escorted me back to our quarters, taking the mysterious 
leaves (which turned out to be betel) along with them. These 
—not caring to blacken my teeth by munching them—I be- 
stowed on Parker’s native servant, who enjoyed them 
mightily ; and so ended my Rajah adventure. 


———_>—__— 


OUR SQUIRE'S ARRIVAL IN TOWN. 
BY C. C. WELMAN,. 


Any one who efter a lengthened stay in the country disin- 
ters himself from its pleasant recesses, and takes a run up to 
town, has probably noticed the tiring effect produced on him 
at first by the noise and bustle of the streets. This is gene- 
rally felt even by such as are accustomed to London life, and 
it is therefore not surprising that those who live almost en- 
tirely in the country should find a sudden plunge into the 
whirl of the ——— somewhat bewildering at the outset. 
Let us watch this dear old gentleman just arrived at Pad- 
divgton; we recognise him at once as the estimable squire of 
a parish a hundred and fifty miles away, the unrecompensed 
administrator of justice on his local bench, a conscientious 
churchwarden, an oracle at the board of guardians which 
has the advantage of his services; popular, no doubt, re- 
spected, and looked up to in his immediate neighborhood, and 
an object of especial veneration to the rural police; but no- 
body, positively nobody, at Paddington ! 

Ouly this morning he left, perhaps, some cosy manor- 
house, where the confidential whispers of the soft breeze, the 
incessant cawing—delightful even in its monotony—of the 
neighborly rooks, the “ marmur of innumerable bees” in the 
lime-tree avenue, or the soft cooing of a wood-pigeon 
among the dark firs which shelter his peaceful home, have 
been almost the rudest sounds to which he has listened for 
months; and now, after a few hours’ travelling, he finds 
himself in the busiest, noisiest city that the world can show, 
about to add infinitesimally by the rumble of his cab-wheels 
to the unceasing roar that fills the air, and te become himselt 
a tiny speck in a vast and ever-changing kaleidoscope. The 
contrast is agrecable, for no one, unless le be gifted with the 
temperament of a limpet, can thoroughly enjoy seclusion and 
monotony for an unlimited period; indeed, in all probability 
the limpet himself likes to hear the waves bustling about him 
on their return at high water to the rocky pool where, in 
company with a few sea anemones and some clinging tufts 
of weed, he finds a beautiful home; but be this as it may, 
here is our squire, come up, as he has carefully explained to 
the mother of his numerous offspring, to arrange with the 
family solicitor some affairs of considerable importance ; 
these, however, are not likely to interfere with a few nice 
comfortable dinners at his club, and subsequent visits to the 
theatre, ete. On the whole he is not at all inclined to regret 
that a little matter of business has called him to town; be- 
sides, as he remarked the other day to a brother justice, “ It 
does one all the good in the world to have the rust shaken off 
now and then.” 

He has been pretty wel! shaken up by the express to begin 
witb, and emerges from his carriage covered with dust, and 
clutching at various sticks, overcoats, and small parcels. The 
latter have evidently been thrust at the last moment into the 
trap which took him to the station, and probably contain 
articles in need of repair. He drops one of them—of course 
—and in stooping to recover it is nearly run down by an old 
lady, who, in her frantic eftorts to attract the attention of a 
perter, has not time to apologise for the fearful condition to 
which she has reduced his hat. Never mind, he brushes it 
with his sleeve—the wrong way—and goes to look after his 
luggage. Why, there itis! how lucky to find it so quickly! 
—and here comes a porter 

“Hi! porter, put this portmanteau and hat-box into a 
hansom.” 

“T beg your pardon,” from a tall stranger at his elbow, 
“ that’s my portmanteau.” 

“Bless me! I’m very sorry, sir, t declare I thought it 
was mine; mine’s a brown portmanteau too.” 

Otf he hurries in search of it, and is ultimately successful ; 
but as he did not happen to think of engaging a hunsom, he 
is somehow the last to leave the station, and is reduced to 
travelling in a four-wheeler. 

On his way to the hotel it comes on to rain, and he would 
like to shut one of the windows—but cannot—nothing will 
move it, and at lact the leather strap comes off in his hand. 
How very provoking! but he will stop the cabby. As he is 
putting his head out for that purpose, he gets rather a nasty 
blow on the nose, for in turning a sharp corner at that mo- 
ment, the hind wheels of the cab come in contact with the 
kerb-stone, and a sudden jerk is the unfortunate result. The 
rain no longer comes in, so he sits down again and looks out 
of window. 

What a bustle, tobe sure!) What a hurry everybody seems 
to be in! What a stream of cabs, carts, busses, and convey- 
ances of every description! What a medley of faces, that 
flash upon his sight for an instant, and then vanish, probably 
for ever! Whata number of things pass before his eyes, and 
glide away ere he has done looking at them, however much 
he may twist his neck in bis endeavors to keep them in view ! 
He begins to read the name of a street—but has no time to 
finish doing so; catches a glimpse of a drunken woman, and 
2 policeman approaching ker—can’t see the end of that ; no- 
tices a crowd round a shop window--what’s in the window ? 
He will be able to see as he passes—no! the cab whisks 
round a corner, just too soon, and nearly runs into a coster- 
monger’s Cart. 

Cabby swears, so does the costermonger, who seems to get 
a shade the best of it, and at any rate has the last word. He 











stagger across the pavement in his efforts to save a fall. 
Rather undignified, squire, your entrance into the hotel. 
After some soap and water and a good brushing, he goes to 
his club, and orders dinner—a nice little dinner, with just a 
bottle of champagne after his journey. While it is getting 


| ready he will take a stroll up Regent Street, and get a breath 


of fresh air, as he feels a little too restless to sit down 
and read the evening papers. ‘Town seems to be full; to be 
sure, itis the middle of the season, but he never remembers 
being so jostled before. 

Another crowd round a window! he has plenty of time 
now to see what the attraction is, and after a little squeezing 
suddenly finds himself staring at the photographs of twenty 
or thirty young ladies. He squeezes out again, and is pro 
ceeding up the street when he sees a face he knows; he 
can’t be mistaken, it must be Jones! and he turns round to 
follow, when some one immediately trips over his boots. A 
second look showing him that “it’s too tall for Jones,” he 
faces about once more, this time nearly knocking oft his hat 
against a lamp-post in his anxiety to avoid collision with a 
coal-heaver. On his way back to the club he has no par- 
ticular adventure, except that he narrowly escapes being 
carried up into the air by a shutter, which rises out of a 
grating close to his feet, and that he is pulled back at a 
crossing by a policeman, who seizes his coat tails just in time 
to save him from becoming the subject of a “ melancholy 
accident” paragraph. Capital dinner, and champagne beau- 
tifully iced. No inclination to move afterwards. 

In a day or two the squire will again get accustomed to the 
crowded streets, the everlasting noise, and the surging tide of 
life, to which he has so long been a stranger; but we fancy 
that when his business affairs have been settled, and all his 
commissions duly executed, he will not be sorry to return to 
the quiet beauty of his home.—Cassell’s, 

———_~———_— 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Take them away! Take them away ! 

Out of the gutter, the ooze and slime, 
Where the little vermin paddle and crawl 

Till they grow and ripen into crime. 
Take them away from the jaws of Death, 

And the coils of evil that swaddle them round, 
And stifle their souls in every breath 

They draw on the foul and fetid ground. 
Take them away! away! away! 

The bountiful Earth is wide and free, 
The New shall repair the wrongs of the Old— 

Take them away o’er the rolling sea! 


Take them away! Take them away! 

The boys from the gallows, the girls from worse ; 
They'll prove a blessing to other lands, 

Here, if they linger they'll prove a curse ; 
The Law’s despair—the State’s reproach 

From the mother’s breast to the sheltering grave ; 
One in a thousand too many to hang, 

Ten in a dozen too few to save } 
Take them away! away! away! 

Plant them anew upon wholesome soil, 
Till their hearts grow fresh in the purer air, 

And their hands grow hard with honest toil. 


Take them away! Take them away ! 
To con the lesson they never knew 
And can never learn mid the reek and rot 
Of the sweltering garbage where they grew ; 
The lesson that work is the gift of Heaven— 
A blessing to lighten all human ill, 
And that the generous Earth affords 
Work and Reward to all who will. 
Take them away! away! away! 
Out of the misery and the scorn, 
Out of the guilt and the shame that track them, 
Out of the Midnight into the Morn! 


Take them away! Take them away ! 

The seeds are good while they are new, 
And will grow in time into lordly trees 

On the favoring soil, in the fattening dew. 
Why should they perish beneath our feet, 

Trodden to death by the hurrying crowd, 
Or cast aside, as of no account, 

By the rich, the careless, and the proud ? 
Take them away! away! away! 

The bountiful Earth is wide and free 
The New shall repair the wrongs of the Old— 

God be with them over the sea! 


—All the Year Round. 


SOME OLD ROGUERIES,’ 


Roguery should be a profitless vocation with cheap news- 
papers and daily police reports to put us on our guard against 
the wiles of those who trade upon the simplicity of honester 
folks than themselves. Things were different two hundred 
and fifty years ago, when Master Thomas Dekker did his 
best, in his own quaint way, to open people’s eyes to the 
devices of the wicked world of rufflers, upright-men, hookers, 
priggers of prancers, gulgropers, rancke-riders, falconers, 
horse coursers, dommerats, glymmerers, and other oddly- 
named members of the fraternity of rogues when James the 
First was king. 

Then, as now, thieves were of two kinds, those who robbed 
in defiance of the law, to fall sooner or laier in its clutches, 
and those who robbed with the law’s aid, and went scot-free 
to the end cf the chapter. Of the two the latter sort were 
infinitely the worse ; common thieves rarely robbed the same 
man twice, while the others devoured his substance piece- 
meal, and never left him till he was stripped bare as a vine 
in December. To this, apparently never-to-be-extinct order 
of rascality, belonged the gulgroper, who, well furnished 
with gold pieces, haunted ordinaries, where gaming followed 
hard upon a two-shilling dinner. When the cards or dice 
ran counter with some scapegrace of means or expectations, 
the gulgroper would beckon the —— gamester to a side 
window, condole with him upon his ill-luck, reminding him 
dice were made of women’s bones, and would, therefore, 


cozen any man, but yet for his father’s sake, if he wished to 
try his fortune again, he need not be baulked for want of a 
hundred pounds or so. If the spendthrift hearkened to the 
voice of the tempter, as he was pretty certain to do, the gold 
was quickly produced and handed over in exchange for a 
bond for something more than the amount lent, to be re- 
deemed the next quarter-day. If luck turned and the bor 

rower seemed likely to be able to pay up then and there, the 
gulgroper sneaked quietly away to avoid the unwished-for 
settlement of his debt. He took care, however, to meet his 
young friend a day or two before the bond fell due to feed 
him with “sweet words,” and mike him believe a little delay 
in taking up his bond would be of no consequence. If acting 
on this belicf the victim let the time run by, he quickly 
found himself compelled to choose whether lie would go to 
prison, or give another bond for three times the amount of 
the original loan. 

If a novice in dissipation was not driven by his own need 
into the usurer’s net, his creditless companions had no com- 
punction in bringing him to the same pass as themselves, to 
ef.ct a temporary replenishment of their exhausted purses. 
They did not exactly ask him to do a little bill, though in the 
end it came to much the same thing. The wind was raised 
after a more roundabout fashion by the “ taking up of com- 
modities,” in this _~ Suppose four gallants who have 
spent all in riotous living, or lost all at the gaming-table, 
taking counsel together how to re-line their empty pockets 
with angels. One them suggests they should take up com- 
modities; that is, buy goods wholesale upon credit to sell 
them for ready money immediately afterwards. The only 
difficulty is that, as the joint guarantee of the allied bankrupts 
would not be accepted for as many shillings as they want 
—— they must persuade some acquaintance of unbroken 
ortune or unmortgaged “ possibilities” to help them with his 
name. Having caught their heir, he, taking his associates 
for birds of his own feather, under a cloud the coming quar- 
ter-day’s sun will disperse, readily agrees to join in the me 
venture. Then a “tumbler” jis sought out and instructed to 
ascertain where five hundred pounds’ worth of easily em- 
vertible goods may be obtained upon their joint bond. He | 
knows exactly where to find his man, but after being absent 
long enough to have scoured the City, he returns with the 
alarming announcement that no goldsmith, draper, or merccr 
is willing to do business with them. He is told if he cannot 
get plate, silks, or cloths, he must get what he can, “ brown- 
paper, tobacco, lutestrings, Bartholomew babies, hobnails, or 
two hundred pounds’ worth of Saint Thomas's onions, and 
the rest in money.” Then the commissioner contrives to find 
a tradesman to their mind, who parts with the goods in ex- 
change for a bond, making his five customers jointly and 
separately answerable for the moncy being _ upon a cer- 
tain day. And yet they are not happy. If obtaining the 
commodities was difficult work, to turn them into cash proves 
more difficult still. The tumbler’s aid is again invoked. He 
goes, of course, straight to the seller, who offers to take back 
lis wares ata discount of thirty per cent. The tumbler re- 
ports money is so scarce that no one will buy at any price, 
but by the luckiest accident be ran against a friend, who for 
a trifle of ten pounds will undertake to find some one to take 
the things off their hands at a dillerence of thirty pounds in 
the hundred. ‘The offer is closed with, the wares sent off, 
the money received. Then the partners divide the proceeds 
between them, the original five hundred pounds—after de- 
ducting the hundred and fifty lost on the re-sale, the ten 
pounds paid to the tumbler’s imaginary friend, and another 
ten pounds given to the tumbler himself—being represented 
by three hundred and thirty pounds, or just sixty-six pounds 
apiece. When the day of payment arrives, four of the five 
signers of the bond are not to be found, as the bondholder 
well knew would be’ the case, and the poor greenhorn is called 
upon to pay the five hundred pounds or go to prison. Rather 
than do that, he seals to any bond, mortgages any lordship, 
~~ anything, does anything, pays anything. Then “ being 
a little way in, he cares not how deep he wades; the more he 
is trusted the more he comes iv debt. Thus gentlemen are 
— upon, thus they are cheated, thus they are un- 

one. 

Shakespeare’s jolly Windsor voniface becomes serious 
enough when certain English-speaking Germans, after having 
the Garter at command for a week, borrow his horses to go to 
meet their duke on his way to court, and, throwing Bardolph 
in the mire, “set spurs and away like three German devils or 





three Doctor Faustuses,” and he is not much comforted at 
knowing that his brothers of Reading, Maidenhead, and Cole- 
brook have been cozened in the same way. The false Ger- 
mans belonged to the tribe of rancke-riders, described by 
Dekker as “ horsemen running up and down the kingdom, 
ever in a gallop, their business weighty, their journeys many, 
their expenses great, their inns everywhere, their lands no- 
where.” These gentry usually worked six or seven together, 
two of them attired like gentlemen, the rest as blue-coated 
serving-men. Booted and spurred, with their clothes well 
splashed or sprinkled with dust, as if they had _ travelled 
many miles, the gang made their way to a good inn, the 
leader asking, in a loud voice, as they entered, if the footman 
had gone home with the horses, a question quickly answered 
in the affirmative by a respectful blue-coat. A few words 
with the host, and they were soon taking their ease in their 
inn, winning the landlord’s good opinion by spending moder- 
ately without bating a penny of any reckoning. Meanwhile 
their blue-coated accomplices were busy making friends with 
the inn-servants, in the pursuit of useful knowledge respect- 
ing themselves, their master, and his other guests. Having 
learned all they wanted to know, the knaves became com- 
municative in turn, and talked of their master’s fine property 
in some far-away county (of which no one in the house was 
likely to know anything), aud of the large sum of money he 
would carry home when the business he had come to town 
about was settled—a business likely to occupy him for three 
months, at the very least—this coming, in due course, to the 
innkeeper’s ears, he became doubly attentive to the pair cf 
rogues in gentlemen’s clothing, and they, gradually unbend- 
ing, grew familiar with him, declared him capital company, 
and insisted upon him dining or supping with them, as hap- 
pened to be most convenient. Just as the party began to 
wax merry, their mirth was interrupted by the entrance in 
hot haste of a half-breathless footman, bearing a message to 
the squire from some well-known great man living twelve 
miles or co off, entreating him to come to lim without delay 
upon business that would not wait. Up jumped the squire, 
chafing and swearing because his horses had been sent home, 
cursing his folly in not keeping them with him, offering to 
pay anything to have himself, two cousins, and his men pro- 
perly horsed, and be enabled to obey his dear and noble 
friend’s summons, as became a man of his degree. Eager to 
be of service to so worthy a gentleman, mine host told him 
to take the best horses in his stables, and, before many mi- 





nutes elapsed, the rancke-riders were in the saddle and off, 
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as fast as their steeds could take them, to the nearest horse- 
fair; and before he awoke to the fact that he had been coz- 
cucd, the innkeeper’s horses were pastured a hundred miles 
away, and the thieves were quietly counting their gains over 
a bottle at a quiet country inn. : 

Here they would remain until the aflair had blown over. 
Not that they were idle the while. Every well-to-do farmer 
or free-handed squire dwelling within walking distance of 
their lodging-place was pretty sure to receive a call from one 
or other of them; and while wondering what the fashionably- 
dressed personable stranger could want with him, find him- 
self, ere he well knew it, accepting his visitor’s invitation to 
take a turn or two in the garden or orchard, and listening to 
the plausible tale of a gentleman of better means than his 
outside betokened—one who had commanded in the field, but 
was eaten up, like many a good soldier, by the canker of 

ce, and lying at an inn not far off, had incurred a trifling 
ill there, which, for the credit of a gentleman, ie could not 
leave unpaid. Might he be beholden to his kindness for the 
loan of forty shillings, to bear himself and his horse to Lon- 
don, from whence he would send him repayment in a day or 
two, with many thanks for the courtesy? Often the glib- 
tongued rascal got all he asked ; but if his dupe proffered him 
half, he was not too proud to accept it, and thank the lender. 
Nay, the smallest of fish were sweet to such anglers—“ they 
are the most conscionable market folks that ever rode between 
two paniers, for from forty they will fall to twenty; from 
ten to five; nay, they are not ashamed to take two shillings 
of a plain husbandman, and sometimes sixpence, of whom 
they have demanded a whole fifteen.” Sometimes the streets 
of u quict town would be startied by the apparition of a 
horseman, hatless, cloakless, with empty scabbard dangling 
at his side, galloping for dear life. When brought to a stand, 
with distracted looks and breathless voice he told from 
whence he came, and how he had been disarmed by villains, 
and despoiled of his gold, his silver, and his clothes. Sucha 
thing might happen to any man, and believing it had hap- 
ned to him, out came the purses of pitying listeners, uatil 
he was furnished with sufficieut money to take him comfort- 
ably to his supposed journey’s end, and with more clothes 
thun covered his back when he started. 

The “ falconer” was a species of swindler peculiar to an 
age when dedicators paid for flattery in hard cash; as soon 
as authors looked to public, rather than private, patronage 
for reward, his occupation was gone. He was a mock author, 
cleverer than real authors, since he could make a good living 
out of what noone would buy. Having raked together 
sufficient material for a small volume, on the principle that a 
boox’s a book, although there’s nothing in it; and written, 
or got some one else to write, a dedicatory epistle adapted for 
all conditions of patrons, our literary land-shark put it into 
the printer’s hands. While his bantling was going through 
the press, he had time to make up his mind what county he 
should do, and to provide himself with a list of its titled and 
untitled gentry. He then had as many copies of his book 
bound as he had names on his list, each name figuring in its 
turn upon the dedication page. Procuring a fellow to pla 
servant, hiring a couple of lean hacks, and disguising bimself 
in scholarly garb, the rogue set out on histour. Arriving at 
the nest holding a possible pigeon, the falconer alighted and 
knocked for admittince. ‘The gate being opened, he left his 
companion to walk the horses in the outer court, and walking 
boldly vp to the hall introduced himself to the most conse- 
quential servitor in sight,asa gentleman who bad ridden 
from London on a matter of urgent business, to be imparted 
only to the ear of his worshipful master. Ushered into the 
latter’s presence, he accosted him after the following man- 
ner: “ Sir, 1 am a poorscholar, and the report of your virtues 
hath drawn me hither, venturesomely bold, to give your 
worthy name as 4 patronage to a pvor short discourse, which 
here | dedicate, out of my love, to your noble and eternal 
memory.” As he ended his speech, the falconer presented 
the “ bird,” with a gilt-filleted, vellum-covered volume, with 
fourpenny ribbon streaming from each corner. Turning 
over the title-page, the recipient of the unexpected gift came 
upon his own name, standing eut in bold letters over a flat- 
tering epistle-dedicatory, “ as long as a henchman’s grace be- 
fore meals.” Flattered | by such an unlooked-for compliment 
from a London scholar, the unsuspicious squire cvuld not do 
less than thank his visitor for his love and labor; and in 
consideration of the miles be had ridden, and the cost he had 
been at, tender him four or five angels for his pains, supple- 
menting the gift with an invitation to breakfast; or, “if the 
sun-dial pointed towards eleven,” io dinner. Making a 
= excuse for declining the kind offer,“ with thanks and 

egs, and kissing his own hand,” the impostor took his leave, 
remounted his hack, and made for the nearest inn, where the 
spoil was divided, at the rate, in old player's parlance, of a 
share and a half for himself, and half a share for his assis- 
tant. 

In term time, or when parliament was sitting, the falconer 
did not go so far afield, the game he hunted was to be caught 
in town. He ran a little more risk; a doubting gentleman, 
respecting his genuineness, might tell him to call again to- 
morrow, and despatch a messenger Citywards to see if the 
stationers of St. Paul’s Churchyard were acquainted with 
such a book, and if they knew nothing of it, might evensend 
the messenger on to the printer. That worthy, however, was 

repared for such inquirers, and readily produced his stock ; 
if the absence of the dedication were noticed, that was easily 
explained—the author would not venture to add that neces- 
sary appendage to his work until he had obtained the 
authority of his hoped-for patron. Some of these rogues 
avoided the expense of printing a book. They went into the 
waste-paper market to pick up clean copies of an unknown 
or forgotten work, only troubling the prinier to supply a new 
title and a page of dedication in blank ; inserting a name as 
occasion required by means of a set of letters they carried 
with them. Others, more economical still, travelled up and 
down the country with “witty inventions written and 
engrossed on vellum, parchment or royal paper, tichly 
adorned with compartments, and set out with letters both of 
gold and on various colors.” When they came to a noble- 
man’s place, they would wait upon him, and present him 
with a copy bearing his name “ fairly texted out in manner 
of adedication.” Taking it to bea special complimeut to 
himself, my lord generally proved courteous; never dream- 
ing any alehouse keeper might hang up the sclisame thing 
in bis * boozing-room,” if he chose to pay the price of copying 
it to the transeriber who supplied the rascals with. their 
stock-in-trade. Then there were strolling schoolmasters go- 
ing from town to town, setting up patterns of penmanship, 


and undertaking, with one day’s teaching, to enable any one | 


who came to them to write “as fair and fast as a country 
vicar who commonly reads all the town’s letters.” Then 
terms were half the fee upon a pupil entering his name, and 
the rst when the lesson was given another day. Having 
drawn his hal’-pay for doing nothing, the scamp tovk down 





his specimens and decamped; and when the would-be rapid 
writers came to be instructed, they found the schoolmaster 
was abroad and likely to remain so. ’ 

Ringing the changes is an old trick now, it was a new one 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century ; at least Dekker 
thought it was, but we fancy we have read of somethin» of 
the sort bringing rogues to tke pillory long before his ume. 
He describes his newly-discovered cheat as a creature with 
the head of a man, the face well-bearded; the eyes of a 
bawk; the tongue of a lapwing crying “ here he is,’ when 
the nest is a long way off; the paws of a bear, holding what- 
ever they once fasten upon; the swift foot of a greyhound, 
and the stomach of an ostrich, digesting silver as easily as 
that bird digests iron. With a good coat on his back, and 
other belong gs to match, the “ jack-in-the box” appeared at 
a goldsmith’s stall, in a draper’s shop, or wherever he knew 
“ good store of silver faces were to be seen.” Drawing forth 
a handsome box, hammered out of silver plat, he opened it 
and poured out twenty or forty twenty-shilling pieces in new 
gold. While the shopkeeper contemplated the heap of 
worldly temptation, Jack explained that he was a gentleman 
having occasion for a supply of white money, but knowing 
not how suddenly he might be called to Venice or Jerusalem, 
he was unwilling to disfurnish himself of gold, and would 
gladly pay anything, in reason, for the loan of e-~ 
worth of silver upon the security of bis angels. Knowing 
the pawn to be better than any bond, the unsuspicious citizen 
handed over the silver, and his customer departed with many 
thanks for his goodwill. A man of his word, Jaci, in four 
or five days’ time, brought back the borrowed silver, his box 
was produced, its angels counted, and the box set down while 
the shopkeeper counted up his white money. While he was 
so engaged, Jack deftly exchanged his box for one exactly 
like it, which poised in the hand seemed of the weight too, 
although it contained nothing but shillings. Presently the 
tradesman discovered the tale of silver was short by some 
thirty or forty shillings. Jack was astonished, but, gathering 
his wits together, remembered he had put by that very sum 
for a particular p and forgotten to make it good. The 
por el cuuld soon be remedied. Leaving his box with his 
friend he took back the silver, promising to return with it 
in an hour or two and redeem his gold. e need not say if 
he kept promise a second time. Master Jack would appcar 
to have made a rare raid from Ludgate to Temple Bar, for 
Dekker thus apostrophises that famous City thoroughfare : 
“O Fleet-street! Fleet-street ! how hast thou been trimmed, 
washed, shaven, and polled by these dear and damnable bar- 
bers! Many of thy gallants have spent hundreds of pounds 
in thy preserves, and yet never were so much as drunk for 
it; but for every forty pounds that thou Jayest out in this In- 
dian commodity of gold, thou hast a silver box bestowed on 
thee to carry thy tobacco in, because thou hast ever loved 
that costly and gentlemanlike smoke.” 

We might fill another page with the tricks by which the 
lesser fry of roguery lived, but it would be wasting time and 
space—we have their prototypes among us yet, living, rob- 
bing, and cheating, much as they did in the old days, and as 
they will, in all probability do, as long as the world lasts. 


——— 
A DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Last night, just twelve hours ago, I was on this same 
Thames Embankment, and on this same spot, with the large 
luminous eye of the Clock Tower watching me as I stood 
staring, through the blind blue fog, at the black lumps of 
coal barges stealing along under the arches of Waterloo 
Bridge, and at the Southwark streets gradually melting 
away into the cold and thickening darkness ; and now, what 
achange! Here I am, bold and blithe, dashing along, in a 
gallant hansom, rattling away at any number of miles an 
hour, and the yellow wheels revolving at such a rate that, to 
a passer-by, they must seem like two solid yellow circles. It 
is a bright, crisp, frosty morning, and the horse’s hoofs ring 
out and make pleasant music on the hard macadam. The 
luminous orange eye of last night has grown white and 
opaque, and I no longer feel like a lurking criminal, with a 
policeman’s lantern turned steadily on me. 

And yet ought I not to be ashamed of myself, to be s» 
brisk and cheerful, when I am on my way to a house of 
suftering—a place of wretchedness—where men and women 
are this very moment dying, where suftering of every kind is 
groaning out prayers for release, and where os are 
grinding dreadful-looking knives of strange unearthly shapes 
to prune and pare bodies, hoping by such tribute to Death to 
save the residue a little longer? Luckily for us, man is often 
able to cast behind him painful thoughts, and, full of the 
pleasure of mere living, I keep before my mind this morning 
only pleasant thoughts of the ceaseless good wrought by such 
conatoent charities as I am about to visit; I chose to see 
only crowds of parents restored to their children, and wives 
restored to their husbands, and ignore, for the present at least, 
curtained beds, dying people over whom doctors shake their 
heads, the dead-house, and the dismal funeral procession. It 
is hard enough to look on the bright side of some London 
scenes; here at least the bright side was obvious enough. 

That angels stand sentry at such gates as those I now 
enter, I for one believe, and that Love, Charity, Mercy, and 
Self-denial are those angels’ names, I most undoubtingly 
hold, although those white-win spirits who ceaselessly 
ascend to heaven with prayers from such places, to descend 
with blessings, were, I confess, not visible to the eye as I 
ee -- cabman at the south-east entrance of St. Thomas’s 

ospital. 

I a to mect that clever and enthusiastic student friend of 
mine, Frank Forcep, at ten, and the clock in the hall wanted 
three black spots to that hour as I asked for him at the por- 
ter’s glass room to the left, tapping at a window studded with 
students’ letters, as a tavern’s is with commercial travellers’ 
correspondence. Forcep prides himself on being of chrono- 
metrical exactness; 1 am therefore not surprised to hear that 
he had arrived five minutes before, and had gone up into the 
Victoria Ward to see a special case. The porter aflably 
expects that he will soon be down ; and there is something in 
the porter’s manner that implies he has already set down 
Forcep in his mental note-book as a steady, hard-working 
student, with no nonsense about him, and sate to rise high in 
his profession. I become a blind believer in Forcep’s punc- 
tuality, and in very truth, just as I have read through an 
announcement of a foot-ball mceting—St. Thomas's versus 
St. George’s—which will no doubt provide several interesting 
cases of broken legs for zealous students, I hear smari, quick 
steps across the ball, and enter Forcep on the scene. He 
wears the intent look of a man who has been observing, and 
has the manner of one still partly absorbed in deep thoughts 
and new combinations. He greets me with frank welcome, 
and passes at once to business. 

“We'll go first,” he eaid, “into the Elisabeth Ward, as I 


| have one or two cases there I should like you to see. This 
way. Isn’t it a glorious building ?” 

“ Rather expensive I have heard.” This was suggested 
with that slight fondness for detraction common to even the 
most exalted human nature. 

“ Expensive!” replied Forcep, almost contemptuously. 
“OL course it was, because it is built in proper accordance 
with sanitary laws, and on the block system, with ample 
room for ventilation. But the gardens between each block, 
please remember, can all be used for building on, if necessary, 
at future times. Expensive! Why, man, it is a series of 
palaces,” and he gave me so severe a look, that I felt I was 
on dangerous grounds. To deprecate his hostility I praised 
the site of St. Thomas’s, but again “ put my foot in it” by 
inquiring if the river fog did not sometimes spread up rather 
cold through the hespital. ‘ 

“Cold?” said os exercising me severely with his cold 
grey magical eye. “ You should see the convalescents in 
summer sitting Oui on the terraces, enjoying the boats passing 
and the view of the palace.” 

I adroitly turned the cenversation, which was becoming 
embarrassing, by inquiring when the doctor and students 
would begin their day’s round. 

“ We shall catch them up in the ward, where there are half 
a dozen new cases, which you will see. Interesting case of 
jaundice—rheumatic fever in several stages. Ob, you'll see, 
you'll see,” and Forcep smiled in benigu condescension on 
my ignorance. “ This is the Elizabeth Ward we are entering 
reser All children—very young children. This is my favorite 
ward.” 

And well it might be. It was a long wide room, fit for the 
corridor of a palace, with little iron bedsteads ranged along 
each side, twenty-eight in all. There was a pleasant chirping 
murmur in it, like the sound of birds in an aviary, or ina 
breezy wood in spring. Pretty little faces peered over the 
bed-clothes, pretty little heads lay on the pillows, and here 
and there a curly-haired little darling lay asleep, with a scar- 
let-jacketed doll clutched in her right hand. ae and there, 
too—and this was the dark side of the picture—you saw a 
pale, pinched face and sunken eyes, watching with languid 
anxiety Forcep, who might rerhaps be the gentleman who 
used that dreadful probe yesterday. But I will say this for 
Forcep, that for the most part, the children’s eyes brightened 
into smiles as he passed, patting here a pale cheek, or shaking 
there a little dimply hand. 

Here, too, at last, I may as well mention that I came upon 
the angels I had missed at the gate; they had divested them- 
selves, however, of wings, no halo was around their brows 
but the halo of love and kindness, but there they were, visible 
to mortal eyes—Faith, Hope, and Charity, three sisters, 
dressed in plain black, and unostentatiously intent on their 

zood and blessed work. Faith was writing a letter home, 

ope was sitting on a child’s bed encouraging it to eat some 
jelly, and Charity was binding up a wound in accordance 
with the directions of one of the head nurses of the ward. 

We passed a bed where a little child in a ved frock lay 
asleep with all the birds and beasts of a small Noah’s ark 
poured out upon the bed-clothes, and came to a dark-eyed 
little girl, who gave a piteous cry when Forcep tenderly put 
back the clothes from her chest to examine an abscess in ee 
arm. Tenderly as a mother Forcep reassured the poor child, 
and refitted the dressings. 

“T shan’t give you any pain to-day, dear. Poor little 
thing,” he said, as we passed on, “ only eight, and she has 
been here three times. er father is in prison, and her mo- 
ther has run away. There is a beginning of life! She little 
thinks how much happier this is than home. Poor thing! 
perhaps she may never return there. I hardly know!” 

“ It has sometimes struck me,” I said, “ when I see all this 
comfort, and almost luxury at hospitals, whether an equally 
kind but somewhat rougher system might not be better for 
the poor patients. The change for those not finally healed 
must be great, and in some cases injurious. Excellent fool, 
wine, wholesome lodging, pure air—all these things to go in 
a moment, and the bitter old life to come back.” 

Forcep, who was rubbing a strange-shaped, wicked-looking 
knife with a piece of wash-leather, here turned on me so 
abruptly and viciously, that I felt relieved when he returned 
the weapon to his Housewife’s Companion. 

“ Bak!” he said; “so perhaps you’d keep an Ihishman’s 
skull fractured because the day he goes out he may get it 
cracked again? It is these lifts of food and comfort, I tell 
you, that pull many a child through. We tide them over; 
that is our object here—to tide them over.” 

I replied mechanically, “Oh, tide them over!’ And For- 
cep considered me logically hors de combat. 

“ And how are you, you young rascal?” This was addressed 
to a sturdy urchin, who, having laid down his crutch, was 
Seger over the polished wooden floor after a red and 
blue woollen ball, and who looked up with roguish eyes, that 
spoke for themselves, at the kind questioner. Other children 
we saw talking from bed to bed with all the gravity and 
savoir faire of little fairy people, exchanging, no doubt, 
inquiries about dolls and Noah’s arks, and picture-books, and 
what they should have for dinner. It is suffering, 1 fear, 
that has given some of them that weird gravity which is so 
touching to observe, for sutlering brings a wisdom of its 
own, and sorrow ages fast. 

“ You observe,” cried Forcep, with alook as much as to 
say [don’t believe you will unless I show you, for he had not 
quite got over my last cruel proposition, “ you observe that 
we put pictures everywhere on the wall; and where a child’s 
bed is for any reason shut in, we cover the screen with pic- 
tures to employ his attention, and amuse him. We try and 
forget nothing.” 

And from all this the poor child has to go back, perhaps, I 
thought, toa room with seven persons in it; with a family 
taking their meals on a coffin; the father drunk in the corner, 
and a step-mother beating the children. Again a warnin 
against luxury rose in my mind, but I looked at Forcep and 
suppressed it. 

Ve were just entering another ward when Forcep, in his 
quick, decisive, surgical way, turned on me sharp, and said, 
ebruptly: 

“Would you like to see Jones’s nose. It i3 worth seeing. 
Jones is famous at this sort of thing.” 

Famous at noses? How famous at noses? Whois Jones? 
But I did not dare ask, having already lowered myself con- 
siderably in Forcep’s eyes by trank confessions of ignorance, 
and contradictory ignorance too, Moreover, I had often 
observed that men dreadfully in earnest do not like joking. 
| So I meekly said that I would like to see Jones's nose very 
|much indeed. Forcep, however, had not waited for my sur- 

render, for, stepping back into the child's ward, he had already 
asked a student to send a nurse round for Mr. Jones's nose. 
Would it come in a box, I reflected, or would Mr. Jones him- 
self bring it? 

The solution soon arrived, for presently we stepped into a 
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small room, where we found an ugly stunted girl of about 
thirteen, standing by the fire busy at work sewing a check 
apron. 

7 Here is Jones’s nose, and isn’t it splendid ?” said Forcep, 
with professional triumph smiling all over his face. 

The girl’s nose and Jones’s nose were identical, I presently 
found. It had been skilfully manufactured from a flap of 
skin brought down from the patient’s forehead, and thrown 
over a light gutta-percha frame. It was of the Roman type, 
slightly wanting in symmetry, somewhat pasty and blood- 
less-looking, and not quite finished, but still, as noses go, not 
by any means to be despised. The grafted flesh was growing, 
the result was a success. 

“I will prove to you that sensation is established, and that 
Jones has made a hit. Shut your eyes.” (This to the patient.) 
“ Now where do I touch your nose ?” 

Jones had evidently made a hit of the nose, for where 
} omg touched a place, the girl instantly marked it with her 

nger. 

“She’s as proud as a peacock of that nose,” saic Force, 
“ and the first day she came to chapel with it you should jut 
have seen her.” 

“The only fault I find with the nose,” said I, “ is that there 
is a certain fixity and incongruity about it, as of a shy person 
among strangers.” 

“Just you have your nose blown off by accident,” replied 
, scathingly, “and you'll be less critical. Fixity, 
indeed ; it’s no joke getting a nose fitted on at all. We goin 
for use, not beauty ; and it will not be half a bad nose either 
by the time Jones has put the finishing touch. Taliacotius 
himself would be astonished to see what Jones does with 


“ But suppose,” I timidly suggested, “ the nose doesn’t grow 
while the rest of the body. don,t there will be a reductio ad 
absurdum. How about that ?” 

“ Grow ?” thundered Forcep, searching both his waistcoat 
pockets as if for lethal weapons; “don’t tell me; Jones's 
noses are bound to grow. I should like to see Jones’s noses 
not pes Why, I believe that fellow could make two 
~~ or & man quite as good as yours.” 

_d eyed both my legs, and felt hurt at the observation, but, 
like the young Spartan, I concealed my feelings. 

We now entered a ward where an intelligent, amiable 
doctor, followed by a train of pupils, was examining newly- 
arrived patients. As the doctor, sitting on the bed, or stand- 


ing over the patient, questioned him closely as to his com- 


plaint, the patient's answers were taken down by one of the 
students deputed for the purpose, the rest of the young men 
grouping round, or sitting on the adjoining beds, some 
anxious, some careless, others with a martyred air, goin 
through their inevitable routine as if they had already digest 
all known knowledge, and had made up their minds not to 
swallow a spoonful more. 

Our first patient was a feeble old man, whose face and 
hands were arich Indian yellow. He sat up in bed, and with 
a feeble voice related his —. He had turned yellow 
in a single night, he said. The doctor was most patient and 
kind in his examination. The student taking notes, had 
written down about a page, when the old man going back a 
week or two earlier, the doctor, with a half-droll look of 
impatience, said to his note-taker : 

“Now he talks of six weeks ago. Begin it all again. 
Write six weeks ago he felt pains.” 

Accustomed to hear of the rapidity of hospital practice, 
and the hurry to push out one batch, and to receive another, 
1 was astonished to see how carefully the doctor performed 
his examinations, and how anxiously he listened and ques- 
tioned till he felt sure of the exact nature of the disease. 
After tapping our yellow old man’s back all over, he came at 
last to a dull patch on the right side, just over the hip, where 
the evil lay, and this he at once pointed out to the pupils. 

Our next case was a great robust fellow, who looked like 
an hotel porter, and whose case seemed to baffle the medical 
man. There was no injury, no visible injury, yet the man 
seemed nervous and apprebensive. 

“ Why did you give that peculiar look when I approached ?” 
said the doctor. 

“Something wrong here,” whispered Forcep, touching his 
forehead. 

Again the doctor tapped and listened, with slow and patient 
care, but with no result. The man said he felt strangely 


giddy ; seemed to fear his heart or his head. The doctor | blac 


then touched the soles of his feet for some occult reason con- 
nected with the spinal chord. 

It posed him. 

“T should try shower-baths,” whispered Forcep, as the 
student taking notes looked up, wondering when the questions 
and answers would come to an end. 

The next patient was a young fellow of, say, eighteen, who 
looked like a anne ye oe and who lay pale and almost 
lifeless in the state of collapse following great bodily agony. 
A great rough tuft of black hair spread over his bloodless 
forehead. His eyes were sunken and without light. 

“ Rheumatic fever—second attack,” said Forcep, answering 
my look. “ Very bad—near done if he don’t rally soon—very 
near.” 

Poor fellow. Number Twenty-four, as the number over 
his bed named him, was too feeble to make any audible 
answer, though his gestures implied yes or no. This time 
the doctor was even more careful than before, listening with 
painful attention to his heart, and timing the pulse. 

“ Always danger of the heart in bad rheumatic fever,” said 
Forcep ; “ leaves valves of the heart weakened. Confounded 
ticklish job.” 

Over eviry bed the relentless Forcep, who took care that 
my attention never wavered, bade me remark there was a 
ticket with the number and name of the patient, anda note of 
the medicine and diet which had been prescribed for him. 
Leaving the clinical lecturer and his little retinue of disciples, 
I now visited another ward with Forcep, who wanted me to 
help him as dresser. Just as we got to the table in the centre 
of the room, and had arranged the oiled silk, tow, and other 
requisites, Forcep turned upon me sharp as a terrier on a rat, 
and said: 

“You would like to see some operations on the eyes? 
They are just beginning now in the eye ward.” 

I turned rather pale at this suggestion, and replied that I 
was much obliged, but did not think, that however eager I 
was for knowledge, that just then I could stand it. 

Forcep gave a half-grunt and half-groan, and turned to 
his work with grim and quiet earnestness. 

“ You can come round with me then here,” he said, “ and 
make yourself useful, my boy, with the bandages aad dress- 
ings.” 

And so I did. On what I saw I will not dilate. Sufficient 
to say that I did not gain much by avoiding the eye ward. 
Still it was very touching to see how gratefully the languid 
eyes turned towards Forcep, as, with touch of velvet, he did 





his work of mercy, stern and steely only when he was 
compelled to be so, and cheering many a worn heart by 
assurances of speedy convalescence. 

“This is the time,” said he, looking fiercely at his watch, 
“for seeing the out-patients. Come along. Nurse, mind 
Number Eighteen has her medicine regularly every three 
hours, and I shall look in again towards evening.” 

I was looking, as he said this, at a terrible aspect of death. 
Between the curtains of aclosed bed opposite the stove where 
we were standing, I caught a glimpse of a dying man in the 
agonies of dissolution. A nurse was fanning him, another 
was moistening his poor fevered hands. few minutes 
more, the curtains would be closed, and all that terror would 
be over. 

“ Cancer,” whispered Forcep; “very near his end, poor 
fellow. Come, we must hurry, or we shall miss the out- 
patients.” 

In a room on the ground floor we came upon crowds of 
out-patients passing by threes and fours into an inner room 
where a student sat ata desk by the door, taking down the 
names and addresses of the new applicants. A doctor sat on 
one side of the room with a crowd of pupils round him, and 
the usual note-taker by his side. He was examining the in- 
ante knee of a young workman. The knee was puffy and 
swollen. 

“ You observe,” said the doctor, “when I touch on the 
right side of the kneecap, there is an increase of pain. What 
is the patient suffering from ?” 

“ Synovitis,” said the note-taker, timidly. 

“ Exactly,” said the doctor with a smile of approval, “ not 
a doubt of it. The locality of the injury is indisputable. 
We shall therefore——” 

After seeing several other patients examined, Forcep pro- 
posed a visit to the dispensary. On our way to the dispen- 
sary we passed through the central hall, the only defect of 
which is the lowness of the roof. Some excellent busts of 
great docters adorn the hall, and in a side room (a board- 
room, if I remember right), is the portrait of Fordyce, an 
eminent glutton and doctor of Johnson’s time. more 
typical gourmand I never saw, the face all jaw and chin. I 
could quite understand how this man could soak himself in 
port and brandy, and then go straight to the lecture-room 
and discourse with unquenched sense on the mysteries of his 
art. We entered the dispensary from one of the spacious 
corridors looking eut on the gardens. It looked like a medi- 
cal tavern. There was row after row of great glass jars, 
each with its tap and pan below to catch the — 


Quinine by the hogshead, senna by the vatful, and all {the fit- 
tings of the place as beautifully clean and neat as a Dutch 


dairy. The assistants, neat and carefyJ, and quietly busy, 
were driving a lively trade in chloride of potash, calomel, and 
ay omen of steel. As for pills, they were rolling about 
ry beeen oes and the spatulas and pestles were triturating 
an 
handing in and receiving bottles, packages, and pill-boxes, 
with a quiet, quick, business-like order most commendable. 

“ You see,” said Forcep, with serene approval, “ how we 
do the thing.” 

“T have heard,” I remarked, in the blandest of voices, 
plucking up my courage, “that the French system of out- 

atients is considered better than ours. Poor women in 
ndon complain that they necessarily lose half a day's 
work coming here from distant streets, and waiting for their 
turn. In Paris the city is divided into districts by the charity 
administration, which is centralised all in one; and the out- 
patients are allowed to call in any one of certain local doc- 
tors appointed by the Bureau de Charite. This is quicker 
than the system here.” 
“ All moonshine,” said Forcep, rousing again to the at- 
tack. “People here know their time, and don’t lose an 
hour. There are some persons who aon | everything French 
must be best. Don’t you be humbu, ,my boy. Couldn’t 
be better than it is here. You shall come now and see our 
kitchens.” 

We went down several corridors, till we came to the 
kitchens. The modern kitchen is more like a manufactory 
or «laboratory than the kitchen of fifty years age. Rows of 
stoves, and little visible fire ; iron doors; small telescope lid- 
holes, over which pots and stew-pans simmer and bubble, and 
allin admirable order. By the side of the white-clad engi- 
neer (not the jolly red-faced cook of old times) stood a large 

k board, on which were chalked the hours for food 
required in the different wards. Only those who understand 
machinery, and know how much depends on a single wheel 
or handle, could believe that that placid, calm man in white 
was superinterding the cooking for many hundreds of sick 


ple. 

And now the museum ; Forcep was by no means going to 
let me shirk that. Useful as it is to science, the less I say 
about it here the better. on, =e endless jars of human 
pickles—such as adorned Doctor Faust’s laboratory—skeletons 
of all normal and abnormal shapes, horrors in spirits, hor- 
rors in wax, horrors with vermilion veins, horrors dried and 
stuffed, and all winking at you with amiable and horrible 
welcome. If Adam could only have seen these evidences of 
what his children would have to suffer, how he would have 
wept over his luckless progeny ! 

s we left the museum and passed down a corridor, during 
which walk Forcep inflicted on me the telegraph system of 
communication through the building, by which any official 
connected with the hospital could in a moment be commu- 
nicated with, we suddenly came on 4 bell labelled “ House 
Surgeon ;’ Forcep instantly rang it, and walked on. A 
minute afterwards a lusty voice shouted to him, and he ran 
back to inform the house surgeon that he had only rung to 
show a visitor the system. The house surgeon, who seemed 
to look on the matter as an excellent joke, gave a hearty 
laugh, and Forcep laughed, joining me with the air of a 
street boy who has effected a successful run-away knock. 

“I will now show you the dissecting-room,” said For- 
cep, in a manner too authoritative to be resisted; so off I 
went toa large room on the ground floor, where man 
students were calmly at work. Of what I saw there 
must mention little. At one end of the place a grave, 
bearded man sat at a table, with a black board before him, 
on which he drew, surrounded by students, apparently jo- 
vially intent on an oyster lunch. Quaint, reckless fellows 
they were, some with Scotch caps, some bare-headed, several 
of them with their briar-reot pipes in their mouths. The 
table was covered with glass bowls; in these bowls were—— 

“ Demonstration of the brain,” said Forcep; “the de- 
monstrator is showing the crigin of the optic nerve.” 

At the end of the room were two low folding doors. It 
was the entrance to the dead-house. 

“ We have,” said Forcep, “a subterranean tram-road un- 
der the hospital to convey the bodies. And now I will in- 
troduce you to the secretary, and you will have seen every- 
thing, I think.” 


unding busily. At several windows out-patients were |° 


Away I was hurried, a Fog victim, back to the en- 
trance opposite Astley’s. There, in a snug little room, sur- 
rounded by papers, sat the secretary, like a spider in the 
centre of a web, eyeing a dead leopard just sent him to stuff. 
There were drawings of the old Edward the Sixth hospital 
in the Borough on the walls, and here and there objects of 
vertu. The secretary, a brusque, shrewd, kindly, elderly 
man, was ready to answer any questions pe Mw with the 

ospital to which he had devoted his life. 

In 1862, he said, the old hospital was sold to the Chari 
Cross Company for two hundred and ninety-six thousan 
pounds—the hospital asked four hundred and sevent -eight 
thousand pounds. They purchased of the Board of Works 
eight acres and a half of river-side land (half reclaimed land) 
for ninety thousand pounds. After careful inspection of the 
continental hospitals, the new building had been planned on 
the detached pavilion system, ranged along the Thames in 
one continuous corridor nine hundred feet long. This de- 
sign increases the length of communication ) in the 
blocks, but renders the ventilation more free. The blocks 
are placed a disiance of one hundred and twen‘y-five feet 
apart, the centra| court being two hundred feet wide, so as to 
allow free air and sunlight. The total amount of accomnio- 
dation provided is about six hundred beds. 

Here, with a dangerous frankness (Forcep frowning horri- 
bly), I remarked that adverse report had described the new 
building as enormously expensive—I dazed not say how 
many hundred pounds a bed—and that the increased accom- 
— above the old Southwark building was very 

ifling. 

= Not very many beds more,” said the secretary, calmly, 
“but we have power, by building over the gardens, at any 
time to almost double them; but perhaps you would like to 
hear the rest of my statement. Our wards are all one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet long, twenty-eight feet wide, and 
fifteen feet high, and have all lifts for patients and venti- 
lating shafts. The wards have external balconies towards 
the river for convalescent patients in fine weather. Each 
patient is provided with eighteen hundred cubic feet of air. 
Any of the blocks can be at any time isolated by screens 
across the corridors, and stopping the adjacent windows. 
Each ward has a small separate ward with two beds for 
special cases, and in each passage is a sister’s room, a ward 
kitchen, and a room for the medical officers’ consultations.” 

I thanked the secretary from whose lips this information 
had blandly flowed, and asked if the percentage of cures was 
greater than in the old hospital. He did not exactly wince 
at this, but remarked that new hospitais were seldom so 
healthy as the old ones. It was supposed that the decompo- 
sition of the hair used in the mortar was injurious, and the 
evil in time disappeared. 

As I was standing at the Palace-road entrance, thankin 
Forcep for his kindness and attention, a fat man passe 


ut. 
“ Friend of Brown’s,” said Forcep; “ give him to seventy- 
six. Won’t run beyond that. Too fat.” 

With this comfortable prediction I shook hands with For- 
cep, and parted. The sun was high when I entered St. 
Thomas’s; it was low when I left. 

Surely, thought I, as I walked thoughtfully home, if 
Heaven's vengeance can be averted from cities teeming with 
wickedness, it must be by such blessed works as are wrought 
hourly in that building I have just left, and by the ceaseless 
fountain of grateful pagers that must go up ceaselessly from 
ite chambers; anc I walked home thinking of hospital Sun- 
day, and all the good that might thence ensue.—All the Fear 





——_>———— 


SACRED BULLS. 


| Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, and Mnevis, the sacred 
ox of Heliopolis, were pretended by the priests of Egypt to 
present to their worshippers the material form of their deity 
| Osiris. At Memphis was erected a = court, ornamented 
with figures, in which the sacred bull was kept when exhib- 
ited to the public. Attached to it were two stables, also for 
its use, he festival in honor of Apis lasted seven days, on 
which occasion a Jarge concourse of people assembled. The 
priests then led the sacred bull, preceded by a chorus of 
children singing hymns in his honor, in solemn procession. 
All persons crowded to welcome him as he passed. It was 
thought that children who smelt his breath were thereby 
gifted with the power of predicting future events. When 
the’ Apis dicd, certain priests, chosen for the duty, went in 
quest of another, who was known from the signs mentioned 
in the sacred books. As soon as he was found, they took him 
to the city of the Nile, preparatory to his removal to Mem- 
phis, where he was kept forty days. These days being com- 
pleted, he was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared 
segeenty Sw him ; and he was conducted in state upon the 
Nile to Memphis. The Apis was forbidden to live more than 
twenty-five years. Should he be alive at the end of that 
eriod, the priests led him tothe sacred fountain and drowned 
im with much ceremony. His body was embalmed, and a 
grand funeral procession took place. When the Apis died a 
natural death, his obsequies were celevrated on the most 
magnificent scale. The burial place of these sacred bulls 
was discovered a few years since by M. Marictti, near Mem- 
phis. It consists of an arched gallery hewn in the rocks, 
about twenty feet in height and breadth, and 2,000 feet in 
length, besides a lateral gallery. On each side is a series of 
recesses, every one containing a large 7 of granite, 
in which the body of a sacred bull had been deposited. 
From whatever cause the Jeath of an Apis took place, the 
eople performed in public lamentation ; and this mourning 
asted until his successor had been found. They then com- 
menced the rejoicings, which were celebrated with an enthu- 
siasm equal to the grief exhibited during the mourning. 
The people consulted the Apis as an oracle, and drew from 
his actions good or bad omens. 

The Hindoos bave, for many centuries, propitiated the 
bull with divine honors. Their temples are frequently situ- 
ated, says Forbes in his “ Oriental Memoirs,” in the midst of 
the wildest scenery, surrounded by woods and forests. In 
these groves a number of consecrated bulls, after being dedi- 
cated with great ceremony by the Brahmins to Siva, and 
having a distinguishing mark set upon them, are permitted to 
wander whithersoever they please, everywhere welcomed as 
the representatives of the god. Never was Apis regarded in 
ancient Egypt with more veneration than is now paid to 
the bull of Siva in Hindostan. Besides the living animals, 
there is in most temples a representation of one or more of 
the race, sculptured in marble or stone, reposing under the 
banian or peepul tree ; for, living or dead, they are supposed 
to add to the sanctity of the holy retreats. The consecrated 





bulls are of extraordinary beauty. They are perfectly white, 
with black horns,a skin delicately soft, and eyes rivaling 
those of the antelope in brilliant lustre.— Belgravia. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, * Under the Gaslight." 


BOOTHS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in ** Daddy O'Dowd,” 











WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sothern, in “David Garrick” and ‘“‘Lord Dundreary Married and 
Settled.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Tuesday Evening, and Saturday Matinee, * Divorce.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 


Dampty.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, * Frou-Frou.” 

















NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday Matinee, the Vokes Family. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutnmtive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
i JOHN F: HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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A TREATISE ON THE TREATY. 


We are seemingly never to hear the last of the Washington 
Treaty, although every day political wiseacres declare it to 
be the most notable and interesting of all the great diplo- 
matic acts of the present age. By its stipulations all the 
matters of controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain were supposed to be adjusted on an equitable basis ; 
but although the awards are either complied with or are still 
in course of arbitration, it does not appear that the one most 
important point of negotiations will receive that universal 
endorsement which alone can prevent complication between 
belligerents and neutrals in future wars. We refer to the 
three rules which guided the arbitrators in their judgment 
which are as follows: “ A neutral Government is bound— 
First, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, 
or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to 
carry on war against a Power withwhich it is at peace; and also 
to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its juris- 
diction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as 
above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or 
in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. Secondly, 
not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the 
other, or for the purpose uf the renewal o1 augmentation of 
military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. Thirdly, 
to exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, as 
to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation 
of the foregoing obligations and duties.” 

Thése rules were to be sibmitted by the two governments 
to all maritime powers as a precedent to future transactions, 
but the opposition that the measure has met with in the 
British Parliament shows conclusively that in their present 
form they will not receive the required endcrsement, as 
they are regarded as extremely prejudicial to British in- 
terests in the case of maritime complications. We suppose 
that the matter will be the subject of future explanations 
between the two cabinets, bul even if the resolution is not 
approved and promulgated, that will not binder the remain- 
ing provisions of the treaty from being duly carried into 
eflect. 


the Executive power in this country. We cannot conceive | In face of these disclosures it becomes more and more diffi- 
in what interest the work has been written, unless it was with | cult to estimate the advantages of the acquirement of the 
a view of indulging in a mean, malignant spite against lines by the Government. The returns may be as loosely 
one of England’s most honorable public men, or) estimated as were the expenditures, and the entire matter 
with the idea of uselessly prolonging a polemic that has| will require the most searching investigation before public 
caused so much ill feeling between the great branches of the ' confidence can be restored. For our part we believe that the 
Anglo-Saxon race. We are, however, pleased to observe | large amounts expended in improvements and extensions 


that this miserable production of an obscure politician, who 
seeks notoriety in such unseemly guise, has met with almost 


general censure from the American press, and this must | 





will, even with these additions, prove remunerative in the 
future, but that it will take at least three years before the 
returns approximate to the amount of capitalinvested. This 


needs mitigate the indignation of the British public at seeing even will prove no serious loss, because the people will have 
their honored representative so unjustly maligned ; and we reaped more than an equivalent advantage through the facili- 
very much doubt whether the statesman_who so ably presided | ties ex‘ended to them by a thoroughly organized telegraphic 
at the Geneva board will not repudiate with scorn the dedi-| service at cheap rates. But these disclosures must needs have 
cation of a work almost unparalleled in the history of literary | the effect of chilling public opinion in regard to the purchase 
lore. Such a scathing rebuke would indeed be well mecited, | by the Government of the railways in Ireland, which measure 


but in Europe, diplomatic usages are more respected than is 
apparently the case among the subordinates of official life at | 
Washington. | 


THE ADVANCE ON KHIVA. 


Although we never shared in the uneasiness manifested in 
England on the subject of Anglo Russian complications in | 
regard to Central Asian affairs, we must look upon this in- | 
vasion of Khiva as one of the great political events of the | 
time. Some time since we alluded to this matter and now 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has sketched with a bold hand the 
difficulties surrounding the Russian expedition in the paper 
he read recently before the Royal Geographical Society. 
These difficulties are of two kinds,—natural and _ political. 
As regards the first, so completely is Khiva surrounded by 
deserts, and so scantily are the tracks leading through these 
deserts supplied with water, that the Russian Government 
has been forced to abandon its original intention of despatch- 
ing a small army—say of 10,000 or 12,000 men,—to reduce 
and occupy the country, and to substitute four small flying 
columns, the whole numbering about 4,000 men, with forty 
pieces of artillery, each taking a route of its own. When, 
however, it is considered that each independent line of 
advance will extend from 500 to 1,000 miles, and that the 
several points of departure are at extreme points to the west, 
north, and east, distant some months’ march from each other, 
while communication between the columns on the line 
of march will be quite impossible, there certainly seems, 
as Sir Henry remarks, “a great chance of miscarriage at 
some point or other.” If, however, tiese flying columns 
succeed in reaching their destination, the purely military ob- 
stacles to be overcome are of a comparatively trifling cha- 
racter. Professor Vambery has estimated the Khan's army 
at 20,000 men, or even at double that number in case of 
emergency, but Sir Henry Rawlinson is confident that 4,000 
or 5,000 Russian troops, with artillery, would quickly settle 
accounts with them. In short, it is the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion over again, with, perhaps, a still larger element of un- 
certainty imported into it. The political difficulty is re- 
garded by Sir Henry as almost the most considerable of the 
two. Even supposing the Russians were to succeed—as, we 
may remark, they certainly will do sooner or later,—what 
could they do next? To retreat or to remain in the country 
would be equally injurious. In the first eventuality, Russian 
prestige would suffer immensely; and, in the second, the 
subjugated country could only be held ata ruinous cost to 
the conquerors. These are considerations which the future 
alone can determine, but in the meantime it would be well to | 
have a vigilant out-look on the advanced Indian frontiers, so | 
as to be ready for any emergency that may arise from this | 
attempted extension of the Russian lines in that direction. 
The best treaty in the world only holds good as long as either 
contracting party elects to be governed by its stipulations, and 
we have more faith in heavy battalions than in all the soft 
sawder of Russian diplomacy. In this case Englard is duly | 
forewarned, and she should be fully fore-armed also. | 











THE ENGLISH TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


has recently met with influential support. These lines are 
evidently mismanaged and are built without any 
judicious conception of the necessity of branch 
roads to important points within their reach; We 
believe the measure would have greatly benefitted 
all Irish interests’; but if these measures cannot be carried 
out with all due supervision, we see no chance of their ever 
receiving parliamentary sanction, especially as there are so 
many valid arguments to be adduced against them. In the 
meantime, the Chencellor of the Exchequer has to explain in 
regard to these telegraphic expenditures, “ What becomes of 
the control of the Treasury over a revenue department, for 
the due and regular conduct of which it is in the highest 
degree responsible, if such- things can happen not once but 
repeatedly, and if the abstraction of such enormous sums 
from their legitimate destination can continue to be un- 
noticed through the whole of a financial year, even up to the 
time when the statement of the year’s income is formally 
submitted to the public ?” 


——_@—— 


CURRENT NOTES. 

Most of the Russian papers continue to urge the Govern- 
ment not to make any concessions to England which would 
tend to check the development of Russian power in Central 
Asia. The Moscow Gazette says that the demands of Eng- 
land can only lead to a collision between the two Powers, for 
if Russia were to yield now she would not be able to extend 
her Central Asian possessions in any direction without being 
called to account by the British Government. The Gazette 
adds that, “ In the year 1859, when Russia had a similar Gis- 
pute with Khokan to that in which she is now engaged with 
Khiva, the English Cabinet also made representations at St. 
Petersburg ; but as the Russian Government was wise enough 
not to pay any attention to them, England had ultimately to 
accept accomplished facts ;” and it hints that Russia would 
do well to pursue a similar course in the present case. The 
Goloss thinks that as the frontier of Afghanistan is now to be 
extended as far as Bokhara, Russia must, for her own protec- 
tion, occupy the latter country and establish military posts at 
Khodjah-Saleh, Kerka, and other points where there are 
fords across the Oxus. This would be the only means of 
preventing the Afghans from stirring up an insurrection 
against Russia in the Mahommedan Khanates. The Russian 
St. Petersburg Gazelte,on the other hand, asserts that the 


| establishment of English influence on the Upper Oxus would 


not be dangerous to Russia, and that, even if English steamers 
were introduced on that river, it would be better for Russian 
trade to have dealings with a civilised Power than with the 
native princes, whose friendship cannot be relied upon and 
who prevent any communication between Russia and India. 

Mr. Roebuck spoke lately at a Foresters’ banquet at Shef- 
field. In proposing a toast, he dwelt upon the necessity of 
union between capital and labor, declared that “ the dema- 
gogue who comes down and preaches to the workman that 
capital is his enemy, is the workingman’s enemy,” and, 
speaking of the South Wales strike, expressed his “ loath- 











The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the finan- ing ” of the men who had led the workmen into it. “T 
cial affairs of the telegraph service has revealed a most dis- | have,” he said, “ no hesitation in saying that the demagogue 
creditable state of aflairs, that will require the most thorough | who has done that deserves the execration of England.” At 
investigation if England’s vaunted correctness in the manage- | * later stage of tle proceedings the learned gentleman Te- 
ment of putlic moneys is to be maintainec. It appears that |sponded to the toast of “ The Houses of Parliament,” and 


when the Government acquired the telegraph by purchase, Said they might depend upon it that no other nation in the 


the transfer was made to a capital account, by which means 





It was to be hoped that the political ferment and mutual 
recriminations between the two countries would gradually 
subside after the awards had been made, but the history of 
the treaty, under an American point of view, recently issued 
by Mr. Caleb Cushing, threatens the revival of those angry 
discussions that should be deprecated by all who wish to see 
a cordial understanding exist between Great Britain and the 
United States. Emanating, as this work does, from one of 
the jurisconsults who prepared the American case, it may in 
a measure be supposed to represent the official views of the 
Washington Cabinet, and it will thus attract more attention 
than its intrinsic merits deserve. In fact, we have rarely read 
a more puerile and scurrilous production in all the range of 
historical literature. In substance it is a mere re-hash of the 
treaty, with its various complications, as compiled from the 
public press, combined with a ridiculous argument of the 
justice of the claims for consequential damages, and seasoned 
with a gross personal attack on the British arbitrator that 
will remain as a standing disgrace to American diplomacy, | 





unleas it receives severe condemnation from those who wield | 


the department escaped the necessity of submitting estimates | 
for extensions and improvements, and now it is shown that | 
the department, instead of applying to Parliament for other | 
necessary supplies, has proceeded to defray its expenses from 

the balances held by the Postmaster-General. These funds 

consist of the postal and telegraphic revenues, as also the | 
savings-bank deposits ; these latter must be considered in the 

lirht of trust money, under two points of view, namely, on 

the part of the depositors, as also of the National Debt Com- | 
missioners, Who are bound to invest the moneys in the public 
funds. It now appears that a sum of £800,000 has been per- | 
verted from its right channel to the use of the telegraph 
service, without any let or hindrance from the costly Audit 
Office, that should have exercised some check in such extra- | 
ordinary assumption of power on the part of the directors of 
the telegraphic system of the country. These irregular 
practices may or may not cover fraudulent misappropriations, 
but the strange fact remains that such important sums have 
been handled by almost irresponsible personages, without 


of the service. 


form inscriptions, says the 


world had such an assembly as the House of Commons to 


represent it. It had represented all the nation’s great quali- 
ties, some of its failings, and some of its follies. There 
were other representative assemblies where they could go 
inand bid for a member of Congress, cr perhaps he should 
say where they might bid for a member of the legislative 
assembly of the country. But who was there so bold as to 
say in England th:t he could go into the market and bid for 
a member of the House of Commons? 

In a recent notice of Dr. Schrader’s essays on the cunei- 
ull Mall Gazette, we took occa- 


sion to point out how the feeling of scepticism as to the 
| reality of our Assyrian discoveries which had existed in Ger- 


many was giving place, on fuller inquiries, not only to con- 


| viction of their general truth, but to warm sympathy with 


the researches of English investigation. A remarkable con- 


tribution to similar studies has appeared in the last volume 


of the proceedings of the German Oriental Society in a paper 
by Dr. Schlottmann of Halle on certain receut discoveries in 
Moab. ‘These appear to have originated in the suspicions 


that supervision which is to be fuund in all the other branches | thrown by German criticisms on certain relics of alleged 


Moabitish workmanship purchased of Arabs by Herr Chapira, 
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the bookseller at Jerusalem, and declared by him authentic.| that, with a few individual exceptions, our peasants are, on | tiality of the police government action with regard to put- 
the average, no better off now than they were thirty or forty | ting down gambling houses. His lordship seemed to think, 


The doubts with which these were received led to an expe- 
dition being made last August from Jerusalem by Herr 
Chapira, accompanied by Herr Weser, the German Evange- 
lical minister et that city, and Herr Duisburg, formerly Ger- 
man Consul at Khartoum. The special cbject was the veiifi- 


further than this. Fortunately Herr Chapira had established luxury. Black bread, mixed with all sorts of foreign ingre- 


years go. 





| 


The great mass of our people live like a however, as gambling flourishes in private houses, some 
horde of savages in smoky huts; young and old, covered | etunel should be established for settling the disputes that 
with dirty sheepskins, sicep together with their domestic | must necessarily arise between gentlemen who persist in 


| animals on the same boards. There are whole districts where | practicing it. A gamblers’ court would, no doult, soon doa 
| . . : 
cation of the former purchases, but the results went much | bathing is unknown, and change of Jinen is regarded as a large amount of business. 


Mr. Scudamore gave some striking figures in his lecture at 


through an Arab servant from the country very friendly | dients, cabbage-soup, and milk, are the regular food of our| Edinburgh the other evening. It appears that in thirty 
relations with the chief Bedouin Sheikhs of the district to be | peasantry. As for the cattle, every one who has travelled in| years the annual percentage of letters to the population in 
visited, that near Eleale and Heshbon, from whence the| the interior of the Empire knows that they have enormously | England has risen from seven per head to twenty-nine per 


fragments of pottery, tiles, etc., already seen at Jerusalem | diminished in numbers. We have, as has been wittily said, | 
were declared to have been brought. It was for want of such | more Councillors of State than cows. That the physical | 
aid, as well as of a knowledge of Arabic, it is alleged, that | condition of the masses has deteriorated, and the muscular | 
Canon Tristram and other English explorers of Moab have | power of te average peasant is less than it was, is shown at | 


failed to make the discoveries now lighted on. These include 


not engraved, but some inscribed with Semitic characters— 


being the now well-known Moabitish. *All were concealed 
under the earth in certain caves, having almost beyond doubt 


been hidden there in‘ comparatively recent days; and the | a foreign officer, says the Militar Wochenblatt, on the skill 


urns had been emptied of their contents by previous searchers, 
probably by Arabs in quest of hidden treasure. The inscrip- 


forms of dedication to various heathen deities. The ruins of 
Medeha appear to have furnished the richest booty to the 
enterprise of the party. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society ‘lately, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson stated that Lieutenant Grandy’s ex- 


pedition to the interior from the West Coast of Africa) 


was at St. Paul’s, Loanda, on the 22nd of January, and 
was then ready to start for the mainland. The expedition 
for the relief and aid of Dr. Livingstone was just ready to 
start, and Lieutenant Murphy, R.A., bad joined it. A copy 
of the instructions to Lieutenant Cameron had been sent 
by Sir Bartle Frere. They stated that the prime object 
was to effect a junction with Dr. Livingstone, and to place 
themselves entirely at his disposal, and all other matters 
relating to the settlement of geographical questions were 
to be undertaken only while keeping in view this main 
odject of the expedition. Colonel Grant said that he had 
had a letter from Dr. Kirk stating that Lieutenant Came- 
ron had secured the services of Bombay, who bad been 
with himself and Speke, and had also been with Stanley. 
There could be little doubt that with such a guide Lieu- 
tenant Cameron would obtain the best intelligence from 
the natives as to the whereabouts of Dr. Livingstone. 
The Rev. Horace Waller thought Dr. Livingstone must be 
a good deal exhausted, and would be in need of aid. He had 
named the ist of March as the date of his return, and no 
doubt would be met with at about that time. 


Some interesting information respecting the meat supply 
of Great Britain is given in the report of the Veterinary 
Department for last year just issued. It seems that 18,022,- 
973 ewt. of meat were consumed in Great Britain during the 
year 1870; of which 67 per cent. was home produce, 20 per 
cent. Irish produce, and 13 per cent. foreign produce; or, 
calculated on the population, the average consumption of 
meat by each person in Great Britain was 78 lb., of which 52 
1b. were British, 16 ]b. Irish, and 10 1b. foreign. The mean 
price of live beef during the past year has increased from 
714d. in 1871 to 714d. in 1872, the rise in the first quality and 
in the inferior quality being about the same. This rise in 
price is probably only that which is due to increased cost of 


production, caused by increased rent and increased cost of | 


labor. An increase in the price of beef has occurred year 
by year, not only in Great Britain, but also in continental 
countries, as shown by tables in the appendix to the report 
giving the prices of meat in Germany and Austria. There 


the past year have increased from 1,988,890 cwt. in 1871 to 
2,851,485 cwt. in 1872. In addition’to the salted meats im- 
ported into the country, there is a considerable importation 
of meats preserved by other means. The importation of 


reached one-eighth of the total importation of dead meat, 
and is only a little over one-sixth of the imports of bacon 
and hams, the greater part of which are brought from the 
United States. The imports of preserved meats, although 
large in amount, only represent about a sixtieth part (1.638 
per cent.) of the total supply of live and dead meat. 


A Russian paper publishes a very desponding article on 
the condition of the agricultural classes of the Empire. 
“ These classes,” it says, “pay no less than 274,000,000 
roubles to the Government in taxes, and if we consider that 
since 1856 the country has been at peace, that the number of 
recruits levied ycarly has been comparatively small, that 
serfage has been abolished and Jubor Las been emancipated 
from the dues which formerly restricted its activity, and that 
the empire Las been provided with a huge network of rail- 
ways which enables corn to be rapidly transferred from 
fertile districts to barren ones, it would seem that there must 
b?2 an increase in the general prosperity. But instead of this 
we are assured by all who are well informed on such subjects 


{each levy of recruits. 


| age.” 


There was a time when we 
numerous tablets of pottery and fragments of vessels, many | used to boast of the gigantic strength and robust healthiness 
of our peasantry; but no one bas such illusions now. Since 
figures of a goddess, the Moabitish equivalent of Astarte— there have been surgeons and trained nurses in our Villages | 
and two complete urns. ‘One of the latter is declared to have | we know that they are nests of disease. How fearful is the 
on it no fewer than three different sets of characters, the first mortality, and how few of our peasants ever attain advanced 


head. This increase represents both an increase in the num- 
ber of letters and an increase in the number of letter writers. 
Either way the community gains. More letters means more 
intercourse of all kinds, more extended business relations, 
closer family tics. More letter weiters mean a growing habit 
of communication between persons living at a distance from 
, one another, which must in time help to remove the sense of 
strangeness which more than anything else keeps the work- 
ing classes from migrating to districts where work is plenti- 
ful, and thus bettering their condition by the most natural 
and certain of processes. At present the man who goes 


Field-Marshal von Moltke, having been congratulated by |from the South to the North of England iy search of 


work sometimes acts as though in leaving his;}home he had 


| with which he conducted the campaign of 1870-71, replied | got rid of his family. Absence is so strange to him, and he 


| as follows :—‘“‘In order to execute a clever plan you must 
tiens,so far as deciphered, prove to be for the most part| have cunfidence in your troops, and these in their turn 
ought to preserve the same feeling towards their chief. 
One must have the conviction that forces are equal to| duties towards them. The more facilities there are aftorded 
what we demand from them, and in that respect I can | for carrying letters the more inducements there will be for 
say with pride that ours have not deceived us. On the writing them. Mr. Scudamore said no more than the truth 
| contrary, our army always curpassed our boldest hopes. | when he questioned whether education had done more for 
On ali sides mistakes are made; and, therefore, in many | penny postage than penny postage had done for education. 
respects, we must attribute our success in this memorable | Again, what a huge amount of small business must be trans- 
war to the fact that the French committed still more nu-|acted which but for the Post Office would never have come 
merous and serious mistakes than we. The secret of our|into being at all before £22,000,000 of money can pass 
operations consisted chiefly in this—that, however, defec- 
tively our plan might be arranged, and even in the most | to recall the time when there was no means of sending small 
unfavorable circumstances, we know that each of our corps | sums from one place to another without incurring either the 
d'armee would fight for at least twenty-four hours, and in| tisk of loss, or a serious expense for safe carriage. The 
that time one could always find means to 1epair any error, | recent change in the rates of postage, which has made the 
especially with the aid which our troops were ever ready to | Post Office a carrier of parcels as well as of letters, would 


render to each ether.” 





edges. 





their lives ; but all eventually gained the ship. By the time 
that they had unbent the sails of the mizenmast it wasnearly 


An interesting discovery has recently been made by Dr. 
Jeutzsch of remains of pile-dwellings in the bed of the 
Elster, near Leipzig. These traces of pre-historic man, wLich 
are sO common in the lakes of Switzerland, and of some 
other parts of southern Europe, are very rare in central Ger- 
many; and, as far as we remember, no indications of the 
practice of building upon piles have hitherto been found so 
far north as Leipzig. In the immediate district no traces of 
its pre-historic inhabitants have previously been met with. 
These remains, which were discovered during some opera- 
tions in the bed of the river at Plagwitz, consist of a number 
of oaken piles sharpened at the bottom, which have been 
driven into a bed of clay in rows, and a number of oak trunks 
lying horizontally in the same level as the upper end of the 
piles. The whole was covered by a considerable thickness 
of loam. The lower jaw of an ox, fragments of the antlers 
of deer, !ong bones of some mammal not yet determined, and 
shells of freshwater mussels have been found, besides pieces 
of charcoal and rough pottery ; and in the loam aout five | service. 
feet below the surface there were two stone axes with ground 


An “extraordinary scene,” according to the Cornish Tele- 
graph, took place one day last week at the wreck of the Lalla | his eyes filled with dust and sulphuric acid. 
Rockh at Salcombe. On the arrival of Lloyd’s agent from | directly contradicted that of Humboldt, who held that at 
Dartmouth he made an offer of £1 to each man who would 


swim through the surf and reach the ship, and £10 if they | become extremely difficult, and that no chlorides could be 
could unbend all the sails and get them ashore. To attempt 
to reach the vessel by such means was most hazardous, yet | not only found that he could breathe with ease and comfort at 
several embraced the offer. On their way every now and 
have been no new sources of supply of live meat discovered | then the sea would break over them with great force, and one 
during the past year, nor have there been any new processes | man nearly lost his life, while those on shore watched with 
Ciscovered for preserving dead meat which appear to have | breathless anxiety the struggles of the men with the heavy 
succeeded. Nevertheless, the foreign imports of meat during | sea that rolled in, tremv!ous lest any of them should lose 


is so utterly unaccustomed to keep up any intercourse by 
writing that he ic tempted to feel and act as though he had 
left behind not only his wife and children but also his own 


through the Money Order Office in a single year. It is hard 


have been of little avail without the money-oider system. 


The Treasury Department at Washington is busily engaged 
in arranging a proposed international sizaal code, whidh has 
already been submitted to the British Board of Admiralty. 
It is not so easy as some persons might imagine to devise 
danger signals which would be of a thoroughly simple and 
practical kind, as they must be, and yet not capable of being 
confounded with ordinary signals for pilots. The British 
Government have proposed that for ships wanting a pilot 
the signal shall be a bright white light flashed or shown at 
frequent intervals, just about the ship’s bulwarks. For 
distress night signals, a minute gun should be fired, flames 
kindled on the ship, as from a tar barrel, ete., rockets fired 
one at a time every five minutes, and blue light burned 
alternately. It is probable that this code will be finally 
adopted by all nations, though at the present writing the 
American Government seems to be in favor of adopting 
the Corson telegraph night signals used in its navy during 
the war, in both services, and altogether in the life-saving 





Cotopaxi has actually been ascended at last. Dr. Reiss, a Ger- 
man savant, has successfully reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, where he enjoyed himself in a truly scientific way, and got 
His experience 


such a height as the summit of Cotopaxi breathing would 
found in the crater, even if the ascent were made. Dr. Reiss 


the highest elevation which he attained, but he found a large 
quantity of the chlorides which, according to Humboldt, he 
had noright to find. He has, therefore, the double pleasure of 
ascending Cotopaxi and of contradicting Humboldt, and we 
may assunie that his cup of scientific bliss is nearly full. 


The Goloss announces that the Russian Government has 


pai e 2 | determined to adopt certain measures for the improvement 
— and veobonneas gg Acton anal pe ms spree of the condition of the workmen employed in factories, The 
; return journey. ut wit € incoming tide the surf ha tnetitiut? on ES + ntelanl : a 
; | number of institutions of this kind now existing in Russia is 
these preserved meats from Australia and other places has | increased, and there was not one daring enough now to make about 90,000, and that of the workmen employed in them 
greatly increased during the last few years, but it has not yet | the attempt to swim back. In this emergency the rocket abate 


means the men were safely brought on shore. 


been touching in the extreme. 





It is impossi- 
ble to read this account without feeling the deepest possible 
sympathy not only with the men, but also with “ Lioyd’s 
agent,” who must have suffered the most intense mental 
anguish at feeling constrained by a sense of duty to tempt 
these men to risk their lives in such a venture. His delight 
at sceing them ultimately rescued by the rocket apparatus 
from Prawle may be more easily imagined than described, 
and the scene when he welcomed them ashore must have 


A London letter, in the Boston Courier, says: “ The 
Raleigh Club is one of the most pleasant clubs in town—for 
visitors. It is the only good club in which a visitor is free of 
the house; and the house is capitally furnisued, and has an 
excellent cuisine. At the Garrick, the Conservative and the 
Carleton, the object seems to be to make strangers as uncom- 
fortable as possible. The Lord Chief Justice of England, in 


summing up at a recent trial, pointed out the notorious par-| employed. 4. The enforcement of sanitary arrangements in 


: nearly a million, besides a number of persons engaged in va- 
apparatus had again to be fetched from Prawle, and by this 


rious occupatious connected with factory work who reside in 
the manufacturing towns. It appears from statistical re- 
ports on the subject that from sixty to seventy per cent. of 
these laborers sufler from various maladies caused chiefly by 
their mode of life and the neglect of sanitary precautions in 
their dwellings. The mortality among the working classes is 
enormous: 57 per cent. of their children die before they are 
five years of age, and the average duration of life is twenty 
years. The following, according to the Goloss, are the prin- 
cipal measures which it is proposed to take in order to 
remedy this state of things:—1. The regulation of the hours 
of labor with reference to the age and sex of the persons em- 
ployed. 2. The imposition of severe penalties for the em- 
ployment of children below a certain age in factories. These 
penalties would be imposed both on parents and employers, 
3. The regulation of the amount of compensation paya'ile by 
an employer for sickness or infirmity contracted by persons 
in his service in consequence of the work on which they are 
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the construction and maintenance of factories. 5. Careful } 
superintendence of the schools and institutions founded for 
the benefit of the working classes. 6. The appointment of { 
Government inspectors to see that the above measures are 
strictly carried out. 

The practice of preaching at a member of the congregation 
is, it is said, not altogether unknown among the English 
clergy, but the power exercised by them in this respect is 
evidently as nothing compared to that possessed by their 
brethren the Presbyterians. The custom of extempore 
prayer places in the hands of the Scotch minister a still 
more effective weapon than that wielded by the Anglican 
clergyman, inasmuch as it must be less painful to a hearer to 
be preached at than to be made the subject of a prayer of 
intercession in respect of the vicious or depraved qualities of 
his nature. There is in the latter case far more scope for 
oratorical candor, and we can conceive few more embarrass 
ing positions than that occupied by the correspondent of the 
Orcadian at Walls on “ Sabbath, the 2nd of March.” On that 
occasion the Rev. Mr. Keillor, the minister of the parish, in- 
troduced into one of his prayers the following “ special pe- 
tition,’ which the unfortunate correspondent reports “as 
nearly verbatim” as he can remember :—* May that person 
in our midst,” prayed the Rev. Mr. Keillor, “ who has from 
time to time been sending forth unsought-for tidings to 
the public, be restored to his right frame of mind, and re- 
leased from that state of mental derangement which makes 
him seek after public notoriety. May he be granted that 
character which he would make us believe that he possesses, 
tut appears to be devoid of,’ &c. At this point, the corres- 
pondent of the Orcadian appears to have ceased taking a 
shorthand report of the reverend gentleman’s prayer, but 
from the extract already given it seems to have been a most 
able and damaging supplication, doing great credit to the 
Rev. Mr. Keillor’s powers of invective. The only objection 
we know of to the employment of public prayer as a medium 
of these attacks is that the object of them might at the con- 
clusion of the prayer retaliate by a slashing “ response,” and 
the proceedings of divine service might then perhaps assume 
too much the appearance of a parliamentary debute. 





—_—_—_ ->—__—_— 
HALF A CENTURY. 

Cuickertne & Sons will be half a hundred years old ina 
few wecks. Fifty years of business life from father to sons, 
and the firm younger in its virile strength and more pros- 
perous than ever! Through the overwhelming competition 
of English and European makers in its growth, through the 
almost crushing losses entailed by the repudiation of the 
South in 1861-62, and in despite of the brilliant and deter- 
mined competition of other makers, great and small, the 
business of Chickering and Sons has risen from one piano per 
week to ten pianos per day, or sixty pianos turned out and 
disposed of cach week in the year. 

Nearly fifty thousand of the Chickering pianos are in use 
in this country and elsewhere. This number would have 
been more than deubled but for the fact that Chickering «& 
Sons were the pioneers of American manufacture and had to 
fight for twenty years, when the sales were necessarily diffi- 
cult and slow, against the universal preference for pianos of 
foreign manufacture. Theirs was the fight and the struggle 
against a foreign foe, whose discomfiture made the way easy 
for other manufacturers in America to pursue the business 
With success, 

The death-blow to the importation of foreign pianos was 
the voluntary use of the Chickering grand pianos by, chro- 
nologically speaking, Richard Hoffman, Strakosch, Gotts- 
chalk, and Sigismund Thalberg, and a host of other pianists, 
in preference to those of tae European makers—Erard, Pleyel, 
Broadwood, and Herz. This was the blow which literally 
put an end to importation, and the American grand piano 
was left in undisputed possession of the American Continent, 
both for public and private purposes, 

If this was a bloodless it was a great national victory 
achieved by Chickering & Sons, and a victory which has 





—Chambers’s. 


think she had an iron brace to her back and an iron brace to 
her head ?” 
side pocket an imperial photograph of a lady that he had 
taken in walking pose, and she looked just as though her 
action was caught by a flash of ane The lady almost 
walked—so natural and easy and grace 

come from the camera of Sarony. “ Mum!” was his descrip- 
tion of another lady with her forefinger to her lips, and she 
too was capitall 
ing on a sofa; the cares of the world seemed to sit lightly on 
her; she cared not whether gold was up or down ; it did not 
worry her that Jay Gould entrapped Uncle Daniel. Then he 
had petite pictures of Misses and Masters in various moods, 
but all in perfect harmony, and bringing out, as it were, the 
salient points of excellence in each. Astory is told of a lady 
with a nose not ornamental, and Surony so posed her that 
the likeness was admirable, yet a hand or finger was seen in 
playful mood over the face, entirely changing the objection- 
able features of the nose. The lady ought to have died at 
once, so that Sarony’s edition of her only would be extant. 
There is some porcelain work at Sarony’s galler 
really worth a visit to see—such arms, rounded and natural ; 
such flesh, and the drapery so delicate and true to the texture ! 
Sarony is crowded ; the reason is, we fan 
would never suspect that his figures have iron frames to their 
backs, and iron ditto to their heads, as the nervous little man 
expressed it, when he handed out one after the other pictures 
of rare excellence in art from his side pocket. 


Miss A. M. Beecher, painted by Mrs. E. G. Jerome, of that 
city. The picture is said to be an admirable likeness, “ full of 
nature, clear and brilliant in color.” 
lence. 
the Academy. 
Cleopatra that promises to be a strong picture, and a striking 
ideal of that famous woman. Mrs. Jerome isa painstaking 
artist, and we hope the cultured city of Hartford will encour- 
age the lady, with many orders and liberal prices. 


by Messrs. Dodd and Mead. “Is the Sabbath Obsolete ?” 
“Should We Pray ?” “Is Christianit: 
“Ts the Sabbath for Us?” are some of the subjects discussed 
in the volume, which will be called “ Questions of the Day.” | 7 
No part ef it has ever before ap 
edition of Dr. Hall’s Papers for 

tional chapters, is also promised. 





been shared by at least one other maker in the country, who 
has fought the difficult way up to the front rank by indefati- 
gable industry and sikill. The fiftieth anniversary of any 
great business in this country is something to be proud of, 
when we remember how great houses rise and fall—flash out 
into sudden brillianey, and sink suddenly into obscurity, 
leaving, literally, but the memory of a name. Chickering & 
Sons to-day is a young firm, with all the experience of age. 
It bears the honors of Jonas Chickering, rightfully called the 
“father of the American piano,” the inventor of the “ iron 
frame,” and the “ grand circular scale’—improvements which 
have revolutionized the pianos of the world; and the more 
recent honors springing from the inherited skill and genius 
of the present head of the firm, developed in their magnificent 
instruments of every class, and culminating in the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor at the great Paris Exposition, in 1867, 
as a special and peculiar recognition of 
mechanical skill. 

So Chickering and Sons may well celebrate their fiftieth 
business anniversary. They may remember with heartfelt 
sorrow how death has blotted out two honored and beloved 
names from the firm scroll; but they can say, with proud 
consciousness, that they have maintained the honorable name 
bequeathed by the founder of the firm, end have extended 
the reputation of Chickering & Sons to the ends of the four 
quarter: the globe or to wherever modern civilization has 
obtained a foothold.— Wutsen’s Art Journal, Feb, 22d, 1872. 


transcendent 


cyclopeedia Britannica.” 


Lewes, author of “ The Life of Goethe,” is about to finish a 
work of general pay that he has long had in hand, to 
be entitled * Problems of Li 








































































FLOWERS OF THE HEART. 


There are some flowers that bloom, 
Tended by angels even from their birth, 
Filling the world with beauty not of earth, 
And heaven-born perfume. 


RHYME AND REASON. 


In remarking that where ignorance is bliss, it is a point of 
wisdom to remain unenlightened, we don’t pretend to origi- 
nality. From the days of Adam downwards, few suns have 
risen and set without producing some fresh illustration of 
this unquestionable fact. We are concerned only with its 
novel application. 

Has it ever occurred to the music-loving reader, as rank: 
ing among the more consoling dispensations of his expe- 
rience, that four-fifths of the lyric effusions to which he has 
been accustomed to listen with unmixed delight, have been 
actually unintelligible? How might not his sentiments have 
been modified, could he have understood more distinctly the 
inane rubbish those accomplished vocalists and that skilled 
orchestra are doing their utmost to stifle and conceal ? 

The difficulties of libretto are too well appreciated to bear 
criticism in their relations to oo Poet and librettist be- 
long not only to different schools, but different spheres. 
Shakes would have broken down, where Alfred Bunn 
revelled and ran. Shelley would have shrunk, like his own 
sensitive plant, from that sestette which, to Fitzball, would 
have been no more than the taking of a pinch of snuff. 
When Sheridan Knowles, with a poet’s rashness, once yoked 
his Pegasus to such a car, the grand old hunter refused the 
hobble and hop, and kicked the concern ta pieces. 

The powers of music are severely tested, in investing with 
anything like serflous interest such morsels as the following, 
derived from a but too-faithful rendering of a French oper- 
etta, and representing the close of a scene, positively turgid 
with emotions of the most distressing kind : 

Fatuer. I must refuse. 
LovER. Nay, let her choose! 
Marie. Edward, ex-cuse— 


Along Life’s stony path, 
To many a toiling pilgrim, cheer they bring, 
And oftentimes in living glory spring 

Beside the poor man’s hearth. 


Fairest of all the band 
(E’en as the snowdrop lifts its fearless head, 
In storm and wind, unmoved, unblemished), 
Truth’s precious blossoms stand. 


The daisy’s star is bright, 
O’er vale and meadow sprinkled wide and free, 
fo to the shadowed earth doth Charity 

Bring soft celestial light. 


O cherish carefull 
The tender bud of Patience; ’tis a flower 
Beloved of God! in sorrow’s darkest hour 
’T will rise to comfort thee. 


So, when all else hath gone 
Of joy and hope, throagh winter’s icy gloom, 
The Alpine violet puts forths its bloom 
Where sunbeam never shone. 


Strong Self-denial’s stem 
Of thorns, clasp well, for, if not upon earth, 


In paradise ’twill burst in roses forth, My duty calls. 
Each present thorn a gem. FatHER. Avoid these halls! 
Lover. List, my Marie! 


These are the flowers that bloom, 
Tended by angels even from their birth, 
Filling pure hearts with beauty not of earth, 
And heaven-born perfume. 


To heav’n and thee— 
FatuHer. Fiddle-de-dee (! !) 
Marig. ’Tis our love’s knell. 
ALL. Farewell! Farewell! (Exeunt.) 

But the ballad-poet has less claim, if any, to indulgence, 
and wherefore this description of writer should om 4 and 
demean himself as the born foe of sense and reason, is 
among & mysteries not likely to be solved until the comin 
age. hen time and foreign intercourse have familiari: 
us more with the lyric literature of — states, we shall 
understand better why a love-song need not, as a rule, ap 
to be the production of a lunatic, nor a sentiment—touchin 
and attractive in its native simplicity-- be thrust into an ill- 
fitting fancy garb, and made a. Why should not 
fact and fancy join hands and voices? If we love a woman, 
why invoke her asa fairy? As if true love were not a ve 
tangible reality, why should we insist on investing it with all 
manner of theoretical accessories and mannerisms, the which 
—if carried out—would be to the last degree embarrassing to 
the amiable party it was intended to propitiate? We will 
adduce an example or two. What but the immortal music 
that was designed to be wedded to the sentiments we are 
about to quote, would have saved them from perdition ? 

Not without a pang do we indict that cherished melody, 
Celia’s Arbor, before the tribunal of common sense. Only 
when the last delicious murmur has died upon the ear, can 
we consent to take cognisance of the amount of nonsense 
veiled in those delightful strains. Four rational human 
beings have united in instigating a certain humid wreath 
to commit suicide—by hanging—cutside an arbor in which a 
young lady, who has an imprudent fancy for sleeping in the 
open air, may be expected to pass the night. 

An impression seems to exist that the first act of the young 
and hardy Celia, on rising with the dawn, will be to place 
the damp and dripping thing upon her head. In this ve 
improbable contingency, the humid wreath is charged wit 
the tremendous crammer—the most indefensible assertion— 
that the dew-drops, now shedding rheumatism on Celia’s 
fair : and shoulders, are, ia fact, some gentleman’s 
tears 

But, in fact, your true British ballad-writer is never happy, 
unless when entreating impossibilities. “ Drink to me on 
with thine eyes,” implores a voice familiar to us from child- 
hood, proceeding to add other suggestions which might puz- 
zle a council of conjurors. Reduced inexorably to prose, the 
P me might read a follows: 

“Take a jolly good look at me, and I'll return it with 
interest. 

“ Leave a kiss, if you can hit upon any method of sc do- 
ing, within the cup, and, in that case, bother the cham- 
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Sarony’s WALKING Lapy.— See that lady, would you 


Such was Sarony’s speech on taking from his 


ul withal did she 


presented. “ At Ease” was another, reclin- 


that is 


cy, because one 


The Hartford Courant is enthusiastic about a portrait of 


Good points of excel- 
Mrs. Jerome has had pictures from time to time in 
We think the lady is engaged now on a 


A new volume by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., is announced 


., | Pagne ! 
to be Modernized?” |" “ Whenever I am, literally, a ‘thirsty soul, I require 


nothing less potent than the nectar of the gods; but even if 

ove passed the bottle, I would not change it for thine. 
(This, I know, sounds hardly civil, but my poet-friend and I 
mean exactly the reverse of what we say !) 

“A day or two since I sent you a bouquet, not so much 
(once more I must appear discourteous) in compliment to 
you, as hoping that your acknowledged skill in the preserva- 
tion of flowers might tend to their longevity. 

“ You, however, merely placed them to your lips, and 
then, for reasons not satisfactorily explained, returned them 
to the sender. Nevertheless, I have the pleasure of charge 

in- 


ared in print. A new 
ome Reading, with addi- 


There is some prospect of a revised edition of the “ En- 


The world of letters is interested in the report that Mr. 


fe and Mind.” 

Mr. Edwards, the sculptor, is at work on a bust of Miss 
Edith Wynne. 

Mr. Layard has contributed to the “ Revista de Espana” an 
article on the painter Velasques, which is stated to have been 
aren with much approval in Spanish artistic and literary 
circies. 

The bust of the composer Balfe is now completed, and will 
shortly be placed in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

The Duke d@’Aumale has been received as a member of the 
French Academy. On taking his seat he made an address, 
quiet in tone and free from political allusions, but closin; 
with an eloquent and patriotic appeal, the last words o 
which were: “ Poor France! Let her pick up her broken 
sword, labor and take heart.” 

It is rumored, says the writer in the London Guardian’s 
“Table Talk,” that Dr. Lushington’s secret about Lord Byron 
has not died with him, and will be made public before long. 

The Rev. E. P. Roe, author of Barriers Burned Away, who 
has made gardening for recreation and ape as great a suc- 
cess as story writing, has embodied his experience in a 
volume which will published this month by Dodd and 
Mead. The author received $2,000 in one season from the 
sale of fruit and vegetables raised in his en of two 
and a quarter acres, and in addition an abundant home sup- 
ply, besides the health and recreation secured in its culture. 
His book will be entitled “ Play and Profit in my Garden.” 


you that my rejected offering comes back to me, char, 
with a most grateful fragrance, imparted, I doubt not 
deed, I recognise it), by one or other of those charming 
essences which deck your toilet-table.” 

Be it far from us to poke fun at that old and ever-wel- 
come favorite, Flow on, Thou Shining Itiver. Our business 
is ays! with the words, words to which we have listened 
with indulgence, as skilfully adapted to the half-sad, half- 
hopeful meledy. But a poet’s invocations, like a lover's per- 
juries, provoke Jove’s mirth. Were the thousandth part of 
these reckless petitions complied with, the consequences 
would be very much beyond laughter to the sons of men. 
Let us see, for example, what would most probably have 
resulted in the present case: 


Flow on, thou shining river, 
But, ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreath I fling on thee. 


We will imagine the yom stream assenting, and narrate 
what followed, in the form of a letter addressed by Ella, 
next morning, to a bosom friend: 


The Bower, April ist. 
Ob, my darling Myra! such an adventure! Now, don’t 
think I am dreaming, for here it is—the wreath I mean—but 
I’m so bewildered—hanging at my bed’s head. I have the 
most awful cold, and can hardly write for sneezing. 
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Well, dear, last night, 1 was lying half asleep, listening to 
the distant murmur of that pretty little sparkling brook, 
beside which we have so often sat, talking of —— well, no 
matter. Suddenly I thought the sound grew louder, nearer. 
I could distinguish the gushing sound of approaching wa- 
ters, even the crash of objects swept into collision. I heard 
papa’s window thrown up, and his voice sternly demanding 
of something, or somebody, what was the matter. 

Thad just jumped out of bed when Lucy broke into the 
room. “Oh, please miss, the Ripple’s bust, ’as swep’ away 
the boat-house, kivered my lady’s rose-garden, and’s comin’ 
dead up to the house. We sha!l all be drowned in our beds. 
Oho! Oho!” 

We staggered to the window, and flung it open. It was 
perfectly true. The litue Ripple, swollen, as I supposed, by 
yesterday’s rain, had completely flooded our poor garden, 
and was just beginning to dasbagainst the house door. I had 
just time to mutter one scream, when (now comes the won- 
derful part) a misty form seemed to rise before me, and a 
quiet gentlemanly voice acccsted me thus: 

“It is with extreme regret, my dear Miss Blank, that I find 
myself the author of such a domestic disturbance. I have 
been requested by my friend, Mr. Augustus Waddilove, who 
dwells on my margin, to wait upon you, en route to the sea, 
and present you with this garland’—passing a very pretty 
one through the window. “ Having thus fulfilled my mis- 
sion (I fear at some cost to your good father, my impetu- 
osity being gradually augmented by the recent rains), I will 
at once withdraw, merely adding that Ihave taken the liberty 
of leaving a brace of very fine carp on the drawing-room 
sofa, and a salmon, fresh run, in the very best condition, 
on your father’s study chair. The boat-house, I fear, is on 
its way to the ocean, beyond my powers of recal; but Iam 
mistaken if some remarkably fine eels will not be found in 
the spot vacated by that edifice. Good-night.” 

The form seemed to melt away, and mingle with the 
retiring waters, which, long before day, had returned to their 
natural channel, and I could have imagined the whole a 
dream, but for the wreath, the frightful cold I caught at the 
window, and the fish, which, as the Ripple had mentioned, 
were found flapping about in the places described. 

The damage done will be repaired, papa thinks, for about 
two hundred pounds, which is more than my wreath, lovely 
as it is, would have cost, if sent by the Parcels Delivery 
Company. But no matter. 

Your ever affectionate 


LLA. 
P.S.—I have not told you all the Ripple’s message. That 
I reserve till we meet. 


Lives there the man with soul so dead to all the simpler 
forms of melody, who does not know The Legacy; who, if a 
flutist, has not tootled it, in earlier days, until himself was 
satiated, his friends disgusted, with the strain? Yet it is a 
pretty thing—a touching conceit. Only when we apply the 
test of fact and practice, does its rich absurdity come out in 
full force. 

What friend, however attached to the testator, but would 
experience some embarrassment, if, in his executorial capa- 
city, it fell to his lot to wait upon a young lady, carrying 
under his arm a jar, neatly packed and ticketed, and address 
her in the following words. It may be as well first to quote 
the poem: 


When in death I shall calm recline 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear. 
Tell her it lived on her smiles divine, 
Of brightest hue while it lingered here. 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, 
To sully those cheeks 30 blooming and bright, 
But ruddier drops from the red grape borrow, 
To bathe the relic from morn to night. 

Prose translation : 

“Tt is my melancholy duty, my dear Miss Picklethwayte, 
to place in your hands this—this—preparation—once repre- 
senting the vital principle of my late most estimable friend, 
Mr. ps rer tne Allsup, Putney Lower Common. 

“Tt was sustained—poor Allsup charged me to observe— 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by certain facial gestures of yours 
in which he took singular pleasure. 

“T am to request you, my dear young lady, not to shed 
tears, since such could not fail to be unbecoming to a coun- 
tenance so fair, but to adopt the more practical course of 
plunging this very interesting relic in wine, obtained merely 
as a loan (‘ borrow’ is the word in the will) from red grapes, 
and to repeat the process, from dawn till sunset, for an indefi- 
nite period. Shall I—on the sideboard? Thanks. Good 
morning.” 

It is chiefly in the matter of chorus that British invention 
seems to falter. All connexion with the ballad proper is too 
frequently let go, and a jumble of unmceaning words substi- 
tuted. Surely that is bad musical policy. The essence of a 
chorus is its heartiness, and who, let us ask, could join, with 
anything approaching to enthusiasm, in such a refrain as that 
which we find appended to a touch ng lyric by Mr. Henry 
Walker, once very popular as the Seven Dials Tragedy : 


With his diddle de dump de di de do, 
His diddle de dump de day, 

His diddle de dump de di de do, 
Diddle de dump de day. 


This may mean much, but it expresses so little, that we are 
quite content the stanza should remain, as it is stated to be, 
peculiarly “ his,” his alone. 

There is, however, a mystery, connected with these “ his’s,” 
taken in the gross, which aoa elucidation. We can submit 
to be broyght round to it with ease and gentleness, as in Jack 
Sheppard's celebrated ditty. “ With his chisel so fine, tra la,” 
Is an apt and lucid corollary of the foregoing verse. But 
there is impertinence, not to say offence, in the exclusively 
assigning any part of a melody, in which all have been 
Invited to share, to an anonymous “ him,” of whose claims 
we have learned nothing. Why should this mysterious 
stranger be invested with an especial “ tooral-ooral ?” What 
title car. he urge to a personal and particular “ ri-fol-de-ril-de- 
rol-de-ray?” In another refrain with which we have occa- 
sionally met: “ With his 


Whieck fal lal de ral, 
Whack fal lal de rido, 
Whack fal lal de ral, 
Whack fal lal de rido,” 
there is 9 certain rollicking, not to say Irish, lilt,in which one 
would really be disposed to join, but for the intrusive * with 
his, Which introduces it. Once more we demand, who is 
he?” And wherefore should the whacks, as well as the 
*ridos, be especially his ? 
With infinitely better taste, the author of Rilly O'Rourke 


permits to his chorus a full participation in whatsoever of | Was in bis way. I don’t doubt of your having your eye upon 


delight, or profit, may be comprehended in a Killy-ma-crue. 


With my Killy-ma-crue, no heart more true 
For Billy O'Rourke in the boughil. 


Nay, an instance, unfortunately almost exceptional, occurs 
to us, in which a direct recognition of ownership is con- 
ceded : 

With your rum-ti-iddity-ido, 

Still it would be more gratifying if the nature of the pro- 
perty were more distinctly defined. What is a rum-ti-iddity- 
ido? For aught we know it may be a youthful hippopota- 
mus! But, then, if lL really had one, shouldn't I know it? Is 
it pretty? Is it expensive? Can it walk? Do I return itin 
my tax paper? Can it be that the payers of “ conscience 
money” to the exchequer adopt that mode of liquidating the 
claims of the state upon them for an unexpected rum-ti- 
iddity-ido? Do 1 lock up mine when leaving the house? 
Or, when visiting my club, Coes my rum-ti-iddity-ido accom- 
pany me, and remain in the strangers’ room; or (with my 
goloshes) in the hall? There is something staring in find- 
ing oneself in possession of a weird, uncanny thing, of whose 
very existence we were unaware until the ballad revealed 
and assigned it to us as property. Goodness help us! How 
long have I had a rum-ti-iddity-ido ? 


Lord Soulis he sat in Hermita ge Castle, 
And beside him Redcap sly. 


And, thus, I am sensible of a certain grotesque presence 
hovering avout me even as | write, criticising my expres- 
sions, and grinning spitefully over my bewildered description 
of itself. Could 1, peradventure (the thought is sudden) sell 
this doubtful thing? Would the 7%mes accept my quiet 
advertisement: “To be sold, a great bargain, in the finest 
condition—in fact, as good as new—a first-class RuM-tr- 
iwpity-1po. No trial allowed. Apply, ete. ?” 

But, absurd as nonsense, pure and simple, may appear, it is 
really preferable to sens misused. Witness the chorus of 
that time-dishonored stave, We won't go Home till Morn- 
ing, degraded from an exulting song of victory to the glori- 
fication of some booby, whose chief title to the honor is 
having stufled a knot of other boobies with more dinner 
than is good for them, followed by more wine than their wits 
can away with. For what earthly reason should honest sober 
folk be roused from needful rest, to be informed that Mr. 
Robert Caddy would, or Mr. Anthony Cheeper, is esteemed a 
jolly good fellow, to have that fact pressed upon us with an 
insistence that at once awakens a suspicion to the contrary, 
and by no means to be removed by the dictatorial, “So sa 
all of us,” as if the verdict of a group of persons, reduced by 
drink to a condition of semi-idiotey, must necessarily be 
without appeal. Wherefore should this insane bellow, long 
since in its dotage, and at no time possessed of one atom of 
the wit and epigram that give grace to the drinking songs of 
other lands, be stili occasionally heard in the streets and 
dining-rooms of polished London ? 

have changed my purpose. While this chant survives, I 
will not part with a single fal-lal-la, tooral-ooral, or dump-de- 
day, far less my ruim-ti-iddity-ido!—AU the Year Round. 


dincotmiicsbienis 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 


The Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts has now 
been at work nearly four years, and their recently issued 
third Report tells us that the public interest in their proceed- 
ings is unabated. ‘The ready and liberal manner with which 
noblemen, gentlemen, and various public authorities have 
thrown open their collections of manuscripts to the officers 
of the Commission, lias only been equalled by the eagerness 
with which historical and literary students have availed 
themselves of the results of the investigations thus made. 
Many important and valuable materials for the history of this 
country, which have for so long remained unexplored, if not 
altogether unknown, are now for the first time brought to 
light; and it is not too much to say that there is scarcely an 
important historical cvent, certainly no period of English 
history, which has not received some elucidation from the 
operations of the Commissioners. The bulk of this last 
Report, which extends to upwards of five hundred pages, is 
ample testimony to the activity of their labors, and a very 
cursory perusal of the contents shows the value of them. 
Upwards of a hundred collections have been examined during 
the past year, and the Appendix to the Report points out the 
most remarkable features of each. We have little space in 
which to discuss the many historical questions which the 
making known of some of tliese documents will give rise to, 
but musi content ourselves with indicating revelations of a 
more social, literary, or domestic character. How many 
thousands of readers of Scott, young and old, would be 
delighted to know that there was in existence a letter written 
and signed by the hand of that Amy Robsart, of whom Sir 
Walter knew little more than the name, yet whom he has 
caused to so fascinate the world, that one might well fancy 
that he had at Abbotsford an autobiography by her own fair 
hand. The bare truth is that Amy Robsart was married to 
young Dudley long before he was Earl of Leicester, in the 
reign of Edward VI. (who was present at the wedding), with 
the full consent of her father, who, as well as the bride- 
groom’s father, made a settlement on the young couple in 
contemplation of the marriage. The deed of settlement is 
yet preserved at Longieat, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, 
where also is the letter we allude to, which is simply a com- 
monplace one to her tailor about a dress, 

The same collection at Longleat is rich in the correspon- 
dence of celebrated men of letters of the last century. 
Many of them are addressed to the poet, Matthew Prior, and 
contain interesting allusions to his distinguished contempo- 
raries. Thus one correspondent under the date July 14, 1698, 
gives the occasion of Dryden's writing his well-known caustic 
lines on Tonson; he writes: “ Mr. Godfrey Kneller has drawn 
at length the picture of your friend Jacob Tonson, which he 
showed Mr. Dryden, who desired to give a touch of his pen- 
sill, and underneath it writ these 3 verses: 


With leering look, bull faced and freckled fair, 
With frowsy pores poisoning the ambient air, 
With two left leggs and Judas-colored hair.” 


The witty author of “ Paulo Purganti,” we imagine, was 
hardly the man to lend grace to the clerical profession, but 
the following extract from a letter to him, written by Jona- 
than Trelawney, Bishop of Winchester, in 1707, has # quaint 
reference to the possibility of such a transiormation. Tre- 
lawney writes: “ Sim—I had not writien to you this post but 
to acquaint you that Dyer in his publiq letters into this 
country tells us yon are going into Orders, which is much 
more surprising news than what you sent me of your finding 





Mr, Trelawney at Study, and Ned boxing, for each of them 
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the Bishoprick of Winchester; but I beg you would not ex- 
sow it these 20 years. After that, I wish you may have it at 
east as many more.” 

Lastly, we have a characteristic letter from Dean. Swift to 
Prior, dated from Dublin, April 28,1719, which runs thus: 
“Sm—I thought to have had the happiness of secing you 
before this time, because my health required a journey. But 
whether I fancy my Head is something better, or that little 
— impediments stop me, or the sang froid of fifty, I can 
not tell; but so it is that I have past the time, and can not be 
st Aix la Chapelle in May as I intended and writt to my 
friends in London that I would. But I am going to try a 
more lazy remedy of Irish Country air; and as my return is 
uncertain, I thought fit to let you know that your subscribers 
want their books, and that your bookseller is a blockeed for 
not sending them. I spoke to one Mr. Hyde a bookseller 
here who has been employ’d that way. nd they must be 
sent in quires consigned to Mr. Hyde, bookseller. at his shop 
in Davies Street, Dublin. Pray order that they may be sent 
as soon as possible, and care shall be taken to have them 
delivered to the subscribers and receive the second guinee. 
I am just getting on horseback, and have only time to desire 
you will please to present my humble service to the Earl of 
Oxford, etc.” 

Letters of a similar character are to be found in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Egerton Warburton. We have only space for 
one specimen of the poet Cowper. He writes to the Rev. 
John Newton, on March 19, 1784: “I converse you say upon 
other subjects than that of despair, and may so write upon 
others. Indeed, my friend, I am a man of very little con- 
versation upon any subject. From that of despair I abstain 
as much as possible for the sake of my company, but I will 
venture to say that it is never out of my mind one minute in 
the whole day.” .... “I have lately purchased 8 volumes 
of Johnson’s prefaces on ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ In all that 
number I observe but one man, a poet of no great fame, of 
whom I did not know that he existed till I found him there, 
whose mind seems to have had the slightest tincture of 
religion, and he was hardly in his senses. His name was 
Collins. He sank into astate of melancholy, and died young.” 
(He mentions Johnson's finding him at Islington with the 
Bible.) “ But from the lives of all the rest there is but one 
inference to be drawn, that poets are a very worthless 
wicked set of people.” 

Among the muniments of Downing College, Cambridge, is 
found what is described as a thin folio paper volume, in half- 
binding of the latter part of last century, labelled “ Newton 
Diary MS.:” being the Diary of John Newton, of Cambridge, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth, and beginning of the 
eighteenth, century. This Diary appears to be written some- 
wae in the Pepysian style, and is well deserving of notice. 
The following are some extracts from it: 

“On Fryday the 11th May 1660, King Charles the Secend 
was proclaymed King by John Ewen, chandler, then Mayor 
of Cambridge. The Maior himself read the Proclamacion, 
the Towne Clerk more audibly spoke it after him. With the 
Maior was the Recorder in his gowne, and all the Aldermen 
in their scarlet gownes, on horsebacke, and all the freemen 
on herseback. They proclaymed twice (in 2 severall oe 
in the great Markett Place: once on the Pease Hill, an 
against St. Buttolph’s Church, and beyond the Great Bridge, 

ainst Jesus Lane, and against bog 4 Church. In all these 
places was Hee proclaymed. At night many bonfires in 
towne, 4 on the Great Market Hill. Great expressions and 
acclamations of joy from allsorts. On Thursday the 10th of 
May, 1660, it was, the King was proclaymed by the Univer- 
sity, about 3 of the clock in the afternoon, Ist on the Crosse 
at the Great Market Place, and then in the middle of the 
Market Place, against the Rose. On Saturday, the 12th May 
1660, the King was a at King’s College [Mr. Fair- 
brother, the senior Fellow, as we learn from another source, 
giving a feast on the occasion]: all ie souldiers were placed 
round on the topp of their Chappell, from whence they gave 
a volley of shott.’ 

The following is an allusion to the victory gained over the 
Dutch fleet off Harwich, when Admiral Opdam, with his 
ship, was blown un: 

1665.— June 3. Saturday. All day long was heard ye 
noyse of gunnes in ye gyre, and J myself heard ye noyse of 
them between 4 and 6 in the afternoone, and again between 
9 and 10 the same night. It was generally thought here at 
Cambridge that the English and Dutch were at the same time 
engaged in fight.” 

he pressing of soldiers in the town for the war with the 
Dutch is also mentioned, and there are several notices of the 
comet of 1665.—“ September 1. Saturday. Was scen posted 
up in Cambridge the King’s Proclamation that Starbridge 
Fayre should not tbis yeare be kept, because of the great 
Plague at London, thereby prohibiting all Londoners from 
coming to the sume. Great danger was also then heer in 
Cambridge, several dyeing then heer, ete.” 

In August 1668, Mr. Newton was elected alderman of 
Cambridge, and on the 18th of that menth signified his 
acceptance of the office. 

“ August 20. Thursday. I bought of Mrs Sarah Simpson, 
widdow, her hus! and's scarlett gowne, and a plush seated 
new saddle, with the bridle, foot cloath, and other riding 
furniture; for all which I paid her the day following L.9 in 
full; for which she gave mee an acquittance, which is upon 
the file."—* August 25. I made my 24ty man’s gowne serve 
for my Alderman’s gowne, and paid Mr. Legg for 17 yards of 
lace for it, at 1s. 6d. per yard, L.1, 5s. 61.; for silk, 3s. 6d. ; 
for facing the sleeves, 1s. ; and for altering and setting on the 
tufts, 10s. I paid alsoto Mr. Scott for 1 lb. and a halfe and 
3 ounces of Naples throse sik for the tufts, and making the 
tufts, accounting the silk at L.1, 7s. per 1b.—L.2, 9s.; soe the 
whole charge of altcring my gowne stood me in L.4, 9s. 0d.” 

From along account of the dinner given by him at his 
house, upon his election as alderman, the following is an 
extract: 

“ And there d\ ned all or the most in one room; the Mayor 
and Mr. New Elect sat at the upper end, and Mr. New Elect 
sat next his wifeon the side. At dinner, wee had first 2 
dishes of boyled chickens, then a leg of mutton boyled, then 
a peece of rost beafe, then a mutton pasty, then a glasse of 
clarrett round, then 2 couple of rabbetts, 2 couple of small 
wild foule, and 2 dishes of tarts, 2 in adish. Thi: was the 
entertainment; and by this time it was about 2 o’clock ; soe 
the Aldermen putt off their scarlett gownes, and sent home 
for their black gownes, and went immediately to the Hall 
for the Common Day. First, the Aldermen went into the 
parlor, and then considering what was fitt to be expounded, 
all the Aldermen went into the Hall, and there with them, 
according to my juniority, I took my place uppon the bench. 
When Common Day was over, Mr. Addams and myself 
desired the Mayor, Aldermen, 24ty, and all other gownemen, 





to go into the parlor, and the freemen to tarry in the Hall, to 
take a glass of wine, which they did, Webad between us 
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. ] 
14 bottles of sack, from the Miter, and then 3 quarters of a, 
ound of tobacco, with pipes, candles, and 3 flaggons of beere 
for some desired to drinke beere).” 


Among the manuscripts in the possession of Sir W. 
Throckmorton is: 


it is the usual thing for youth to look for admorition from 
age, and youth is not therefvre mortified at attempts being 
made to place it in a secondary position. So long as its mate- 
rial comforts are not lessened, the damage done to its pride is 
| very smallindeed. But with age the case is different. Age 
A miscellaneous collection of letters written by various | naturally thinks that a large amount of deference should be 
persons to members of the Throckmorton family, from about | paid it, that considerable weight should attach to its utter- 
1690 to 1750. Many anecdotes illustrative of the history, the | ances, in consideration of the source from which they emanate. 
politics, and the scandal of the times may be gleaned from | It is very much hurt when the deference and consideration are 
these letters. Thus, in a letter dated “ Bullstrode” [Street],| denied. It is quick to detect and resent a slight. 
Vecember 27, 1734, occurs the following passage: “I don’t|importance upon what to the young seems trifles, 
pity Handell in the least, for I hope this mortification will 





It places 

Having 
outlived the grosser forms of pleasure, its chief enj »xyments are 
make him a human creature; for I am sure before he was no! what may be termed of an emotional character. Given, an 


better than a brute, when he could treat civilised people with | old man of healthy mind, surround him with a few people to 
so much brutality as I know he has done.” ‘This letter bears whom he is bound by the ties of affection, Jet them pay him 
no signature nor address, but the person to whom it was sent | outward respect, defer to his jadgmeut when discussions arise, 
was apparently Catherine, daughter of George Ccllingwood, | and he will be happy, even though he is debarred from | 








Esq. of Estlington, co. Northumberland, who became the 
second wife of Sir Robert Throckmorton ; she died iu 1761. 
In this series of letters she is frequently addresscd as “ My 
dear Cauliflower.” 

A letter from Mr. Pennington to “ Mrs. Catherine Colling- 
wood, at the Bath,” dated 19th February 1736-7, expresses a 
diflerent sentiment respecting the great composer. “ Partys 
run high in musick, a5 when you shone among us. Mr, 
Handel has not due honor done him, and I am excessively 
angry about it, which you know is of vast consequence.” 

‘hose who are curious to know what kind of letter very 
young prinecs wrote in the seventeenth century will be 

ratified with the following specimen of such compositions. 

tis written by the eldest son of Eiizabeth of Bohemia, the 
little Prince Frederick Henry, to King James I.; and is as 
follows: 1621, May 11.—* Sir, We are com to the Haag from 
Sewneden to see the King and the Queene, and my little 
brother Rupert, who is now a little sicke; but my brother 
Charles who is at Heydelberg is, God be thanked, very well, 
and my sister Elizabeth and shee is a little bigger and stronger 
than he. So I kisse your Majesties hand, and I pray God to 
blesse you. Your Majesties Grandchild, Frep. Henry.” 

Another letter from the same youthful correspondent, not, 

however, contained in this Report, has been brought under 
our notice, It is equally worthy of preservation, and so may 
be appropriately introduced here. This second letter bears 
no date, but is addressed also to King James. Here it is: 
“ Sir—I kisse your hand. I would faine see your Majestie. 
Ican say nominativo hic, hic, hoc, and all five declensions, | 
and apart of pronomen and part of verbum. I have two 
horses alive, that can goe up my staires, a black horse and a 
chesnut horse. I pray God to blesse your Majestie. Your 
Majesties Obedient Grandchild, Frrpertck Henry.” The 
unhappy end of this prince will be remembered by all readers 
of history. He was drowned near Amsterdam, in January 
1629.—Chambers’. 


—_———e———_ 
THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF. 


There is ro disguising the fact that there is a certain antago- 
nism existing between old people and their juniors, You can 
never induce the two to thoroughly amalgamate; it is seldom 
that they really thaw towards each other. It seems as if there 
is some barrier set up between them which prevents the pos- 


taking any part in what is going on around him, and the | 
principal portion of his existence is spent in a chair in the 
chimuey-corner. But once show him that he thinks a good 
deal more of himself than he has any just grounds for do- 
ing, that those whose destinies he flatters himself he is, to! 
a certain extent, called upon to direct, are determined to 
go their own way in spite of anything he can say or do, 
and you destroy the mainspring of that man’s felicity. His 
material comforts may be all preserved to him, he may be free 
to do what he likes and go where he chooses, but—unlike in 
the case of youth—more pronounced enjoyments have lost 
their charm, so far as Le is concerned. His happiness is, to/a 
large extent, dependent upon the spirit in which he is regarded 
by those by whom he is surrounded. 

This being the case, it is much to be regretted that there is, 
on the part ofa large portion of the rising generation, a ten- 
dency to treat with somewhat scant ceremony, and a certain 
degree of disrespect, those who are entering upon the period 
of the sere and yellow leaf. ‘There is, in some quarters, a 
disposition to laagh at anything that an old person does, and 
unfavorably discuss his, or her, foibles. It is occasionally too 
apparent that were it not for selfish considerations on the part 
of many people, aged folk would receive even less consideration 
than they do at present. There is often too great a disposition 
to study old men and women with the view of obtaining some- 
thing from them, at death or before. The aged are particularly 
sharpwitted, and can quickly detect those things we have 
pointed out. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to remark that 
the gloom of the period of the sere and yellow leaf is not 
lightened by discoveries being made in the direction indicated. 
That, under such circumstances, the aged frequently become 
querulous and irritable is only what might be anticipated. 
Indeed, it would be strange if they were not led into condem- 
nation of those who treat them so badly.—Liberal Review. 
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CHINESE PHILOSOPHY OF HAPPINESS. 


“ Life’s limit is but a hundred years, 
Joys how few! and yet how many tears!” 
Reflecting on these lines, my thoughts wandered insensibly 
to a consideration of the vanity of human wishes. 
Of men born in this world the greater proportion meet 
with untimely or premature ends; but with the more fortu- 








sibility of their mutually extending the hand of genuine friend - 
ship. It is customary to hear them speak slightingly of each 
other. Nothing seems to afford many an old man more 
amusement than to cx , in 1 terms, the young 
men of the present day, and, while pointing out how degene- 
rate they are, to deal out good advice by the yard. The juve- 
niles, on the other hand, are disposed to accord their elders 
scant ceremony, treating their counsel as so much idle talk 
suitable enough, perhaps, for the days that have fled, but quite 
out of place at the present time. ‘The old man points to his 
long experience as proof positive that Le knows what is best 
under all circumstances ; the young man asserts, in raply, that 
the world has altered, and that though the old man knows a great 
deal about the past he is almost entirely ignorant of the present. 
Each feels aggrieved at the self-assertion of the other; the one 
is angry at advice and admonition being freely proffered, 
the other is indignant at the same being systematically 
disregarded, if not actually scorned. Probably, both make 
mistakes, the youth being overconfident and egotistical, 
and the old man failing to make allowauces for the many 
and varied changes which time never fails to make in every- 
thing. In addition to the great cause of estrangement, 
there are other reasons why age and youth do not unite. 
Their tastes are different. Age cultivates, as a rule, a cer- 
tain austerity and condemns peccadilloes which youth con- 
siders ought, under some circumstances, to be tolerated. 
Youth is Bohemian in its tastes and adopts a laxer code of 














morality than that which age sets up. Youth goes in for 
the pleasures of the hour. Age is, frequently, fonder of | 
money-getting than any other description of enjoyment. 
Youth likes activity and a constant change from scene to 
scene; age loves to take its ease in an arm-chair, and relishes 
not hurry or bustle. Youth babbles of the things that are to 
come, and the beautiful future which lies before it; age lingers 
fondly on the facts of the past, and talks rather of what it bas 
achieved thau what it intends todo. Age is disposed to give 
most subjects serious consideration and shun idle joking. 
Youth is inclined to be flippant and to make undue sacrifices 
for the sake of a jest which shall createa laugh. Neither fully 
comprehends, and doves full justice to the virtues nor makes 
due allowauces for the idiosyneracies of the other. Exch is 
more or less constrained, or is apt to exaggerate those imper- 
fections which give offence, when in the society of the other. 

Youth prefers to purchase experience rather than accept age’s | 
unpalatable advice. Age does not scruple to let youth see that | 
its frivolities and lightheartedness offeud him, ‘Lhus it is that | 
they are seldom drawn together, and when such an event hap- | 
pens their interviews are invariably short and their inter- 
course is confined to the exchange of a few stiff conven- 
tionalities. Aye is attracted to age, and youth to youth, 
Old men confide to old men their opinion of things in 
general, and agree that the present is in no respect equal 
to the past, and that the rising generation possesses vices 

and faults without oumber. Youth relieves itself by pouring | 
into the ears of youth how the slow ‘old fogies” want to 
bamboozle everybody, and talk of what they do not under- 
stand. Listen to either one when talking without constraint 
and saying that which it really thinks, and you must come 
to the conclusion that it does not hold the other in very 
high esteem. 

Age takes all this more bitterly to heart than does youth. 
So long as youth is not actively interfered with, and has 
none of its pleasures cut off, its equanimity is very little 
disturbed. In the midst of its enjoyments and many activi- 
ties, the murmurs of the old, accompanied by the custo- 
mary ominous head-shakings, attract but momentary notice, 
and are dismissed with a contemptuous word or two. Besides 








| velling tour he had occasion to rest the night at a roadside 


nate, the utmost limit is still one hundred years, and to such 
— cases of longevity will I address myself at 
present. 

Here then have men 36,000 days, and assuming this time 
to be devoted with fair success to the attainment of happiness, 
there still remains the reflection that days and nights are 
passing away, that the final end is surely aud steadily ap- 
proaching. ut, during these 36,000 days, how much grief, 
sorrow and distress, misery, sickness and pain form the 
common lot of man? How melancholy to witness the 
common desire for happiness thwarted by greed for empty 
gain, by struggles for illusory fame, rendering life but a con- 
tinuance of turmoil and trouble? The result thus verily 
becomes one hundred years of struggling existence, checkered 
here and there by afew gleams of sunshine. The sum of 
pleasure how small! And yet in cases of premature death 
is it even still less. Life is but a dream, its joys are a delu- 
sion ! 

In ancient books we read, “In the pursuits of life know 
when and where to stop.” Why involve an entire life in the 
heartburnings and disappointments inseparable from struggles 
after wealth and lonor? Why deprive the mind of one 
quarter-hour of repose? Why not aftord the body a day of 
rest and quiet? Alus! man’s wishes are insatiable, he reverts 
to dust, and then and there only are they quenched. 

In former yeurs, it is recorded that Kan ‘ai-shan located 
himself in a pavilion in the neighborhood of the Pele-wang 
Hills; a visitor inquired of him how he could be contented 
in such a locality. Kan Tai-shan replied: “ Because I am 
resolved not to be unhappy.” Herein have we the true 
philosophy of life—the key to which is contentment. A 
discontented mind, however surrounded by external advan- 
tages, however favored by worldly success, will stiil thirst 
after more. The contended man, although little favored by 
extraneous circumstances, is still cheerful and happy. 

Li-ti remarks: “ The poor man, if he would be happy, let 
him reflect and say,‘ 1 am poor but there are poorer than I, 
am mean but there are meaner than I, lL am troubled by my 
wife and family but there are bachelors, widows, and the 
childless who long in vain to take upon themselves such 
eares. I labor and toil, but there are others bound hand and 
foot—prisoners unable to move.” With reflections such as 
these, a sea of misery may by analogy be transformed into a 
realm of bliss; while on the other hand, by a comparison 
with those more gifted by Providence, the body becomes, as 
it were, plunged into a region of manacles and torture. 

In ancient times their lived a man Shien. During a tra- 


post-house. The weather was insufterably hot, and within 
the room, musquitoes swarmed by thousands. Shien fortu- 
nately had provided himself with curtains, but unfortunately 
the curtains were insuflicient to resist the enemy. His eftorts 
to keep them out were in vain, sounds of buzzing in unplea- 


on the contrary seem happy?” The keeper replied: “ Sir, I 
have just been recalling to mind the position I was once 
placed in; when a prisoner, bound hand and foot, I was a 
helpless prey to these murderous insects, unable to move a 
muscle, they preyed on me with impunity and the agony was 
unbearable. It was the contrast of that horrible period with 
my present condition, that produced that feeling of core 
tentedness within me.” Shien was startled by the miue of 
philosophy herein unfolded. Would,he thought,that the world 
in ordinary life would but daily keep in mind, and carry out 
such a principle of analogy. How vast then would be the 
result to man! 

The Sages have it: “ Parents and brothers around you 
form alone a subject for continued joy.” It rests but with 
the individual to avail of it or not. 

For my own part, | but mourn over the vanity of human 
nature, which, incapable of grasping those pleasures so abun- 
danuly strewed in life’s path, magnifies inconveniences into 
miseries and strugg.es through a labyrinth of briars and 
thorns.—TZranslated from the Shunpau—North China Herald, 


—___>—_—_ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEARDS. 


The wearing of the beard was, by some nations, strictly 
regarded as a religious rite, from which no dispensation was 


possible. Even its management became a matter of grave 
importance. The Tartars estimated the Persians as no bet- 


ter than infidels, forasmuci as they would not adopt their 
custom of cutting the whiskers. A long and sanguinary war 
was waged owing to their obstinacy, which arose from a na- 
tional sense of honor. So highly did the Persians value the 
beard that, according to St. Chrysostom, their kings hac this 
natural appendage woven or matted with gold thread. This 
style of hirsute ornamentation was improved upon in subse- 
quent ages by the rulers of France, who had their flowing 
beards fastened with gold buttons. None need be told what 
a vast value the Turks set upon their beards. Sooner than 
be despoiled of them, they would prefer the ignominy of be- 
ing publicly whipped or branded, nay, even accept death 
itself. Only slaves who attend the seraglios are shaven, asa 
token of servitude The Arab is known to preserve his 
beard with scrupulous care, almost bordering on devotion; 
in all probability, out of respect for the Islam Prophet, who 
wore this majestic mark of manhood. The anointing of the 
beard with unguents is traceable to extremely remote times, 
and was constantly practiced by the Jews and Romans. The 
Turks still adhere to this custom. On occasions of staid 
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visits one of the ceren.onics observed is to sprinkle scented 
water on the head of the visitant, and then to perfume it 
with aloes wood. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans the beard was an 
object of great veneration. Not only so, but it was consid- 
ered to possess some occult charm, and regarded as a sacred 
pledge of confidence and protection. According to the Gre- 
cian mythology, when Thetis sought to avenge the wrongs 
of her son, she embraced the knees of Jupiter and touched 
his beard in supplication. Another illustration of this is 
presented in the plaintive story of Dolon and Diomed. The 
former thought if he could but touch the warrior’s beard his) 
life would not have been forfeited. The Greeks did not 
commence to discard the beard until the time of Alexander 
the Great, who ordered the Macedonians to cut off the 
same, simply as a precautionary measure, lest when in battle 
such would afford the enemy an undue advantage. This 
practice was abandoned in Justinian’s reign, when long 
beards once more came into vogue. The philosophers, how- 
ever, always distinguished themselves from the vulgar in th’s 
respect, by suflering their beards to grow, irrespective of tle 
imperial mandate to the contrary. 

With the Normans the beard was held in abborrence; 
somewhat similar to the Ancient Britons, who contented 
themselves with the cultivauon of hair on the upper lip. 
The beard, however, was allowed to grow by the Anglo- 
Saxons When William the Conqueror, among other acts of 
oppression, compelled the English to cut off their entire 
beards, the edict was regarded as a wanton display of 
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authority and tyranny. Some preferred abandoning their 
country rather than conform to so intolerant and insolent 4_ 
decree. Peter of Russia issued a similar mandste. In both 
instances such arbitrary laws were universally disregarded.< 
Sometimes they led to popular outbursts. It is said that_ 
upon Harold despatebing scouts into the camp of William I, 
they returned in ecstacy at the cheering prospect of a speedy 
victory. They reported that their enemies were not soldieis 
but priests, having all shaven faces! Singular to say, on the 
seal of William the Conqueror he§ appears with both mus- 
tuches and beard. 

The fashion of wearing beards. obtained in France till 
Louis XIIL. ascended the throne. The premature death of 
his sire, Henry LV., caused a revolution in this custom, though 
the Duke of Sully did not conform to the dress of the cour 
tiers. Being once ridiculed for his obstinacy, he said to the 
King, “ Sire, when your illustrious father did me the honor to 
consult me on his weighty afairs, the first act of bis was to 
send off all the bufloons and stage dancers of his court.’ 
Beards were again worn in the reign of Louis XIV. Conde, 
Corneille, and Moliere, like the ancient kings of France, took 
much pride in their beards. Duprat, the famous Bishop of 
Clermont, who built the Jesuits’ Church at Paris, is reputed | 
to have had the finest beard ever known—“ too fine a beard | 
for a bishop,” as the canons of his cathedral thought. Hence 
they came to the rude resolve to denude him of it, and actuals 
made the attemptone day in the church. The prelate, pe® 
cviving the dean and others with the instruments of toriure 
in the shape of scissors, razor, ete., made the best haste he | 
could out of the edifice, and fled some leagues off to the 
castle of Beauregard. Here he pined, and at length died, it 
is said, through Sheer vexation. 

The Eastern and Wes:ern Churches have not only had con 
trovetsies respecting points of doctrine and discipline; they 
have had disputes concerning beards. “One Church enjoined 
that ecclesiastics should wear them. Another Church posi- 














sant proximity still continued, and writhing under the intole- | 
rable torment of their stings, his thoughts transplanted | 
themselves to his own peaceful home. He reflected on the | 
spacious halls, cool couches, and the crowd of handmaids to | 
fan and wait on their lord; and, continued he to himself, 
how is it that I should have suffered one moment of ennvi in 
such a paradise ?- Why leave to seek pleasure and find misery | 
abroad? During these meditations he observed the keeper | 
of the post, who had no curtains, pacing the room with the | 
musquitoes swarming around him. But what seemed to him 
inexplicable was that the man still appeared to be in perfect 
good humor. Shien, still writhing in misery, exclaimed : 
“ My good fellow, you are one hundred times worse off than 
myself, but how is it that while] am in torment of mind you 











tively prohibited this usage by express constitutions de raden- 
dis barbis. Even the Greeks were scandalized at the beardiess 
images of saints in Roman Catholic places of worship. The 
Roman clergy once assumed the right of legislating on the 
matter of beards. The hirsute ornament of Henry L, for 
exampie, was condemned by some priests from the pulpit; 
and so persistently that the King, to get rid of such falmina- 
tions, had to yield to their demand. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, in twenty years we find the beard on the efligy of Henry 
Il. In after ‘time the beard was carcfully cu!tivated, and 
worn with pride. How touching that incident at the execu- 
tion of Sir Thomas More, when he drew his teeming beard 
aside from the fatal ax, and naively remarked to the execu- 


tioner, “My beard has not been guilty of treason !”"—7/e 
Dark Blue, 
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liberation of French territory foreshadowed by the Emperor 


William's speech. 
The Paris Journal states that M. Thiers said a few days ago, 
in the course of a conversation: ‘‘I have only two successors 


possible—Gambetta and Duc d’Aumale. The wiser of the two 
will succeed me.” 


The committee of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
appointed to examine into the question of silk culture report 
that a revival of the silk culture would be of great benefit, as 
a ahalf millions of dollars of raw silk are imported 
yearly. 

Mr. Laird, before the Canadian Privy Couneil, gives the 
following as the coat of public works projected by the Domin- 
ion: $10,000,000 to complete the Inter-Colonial railroad ; 
$30,000,000 more for the Pacific road; $20,000,000 for the 
enlargement of the Canadian canals ; $5,000,000 to build the 
Bay Verte canal; $14,000,000 for sundry other expenditures : 
in all $79,000,000, 

According to the ancient Alban Calendar, when the year 
consisted of ten months, Apri! was the first, and had 36 days. 
According to the calendar of Romalus, it was the second month, 
and had 30 days. The twelve month calendar of Numa gave 
it the fourth place, with 29 days; but when Julius Cwsar 
reformed the year, it was again given 30 days, and has so 
remained till the present time. April is the flower-producing 
month of showers and sunshine. Hence the proverb : 

** April showers 
Make May flowers.” 

Dean Ramsay calculated that four millions of sermons were 

delivered in England every year. 


The gold discoveries made in Lapland, some years ago, are 
being utilized by Norwegian and Russian companies. The 
method of obtaining the gold in similar to that used in Califor- 
nia, namely, by washing it out in a wooden trough. 

An announcement that Pr ery are in progress for the 
disposing of it has revealed the fact that the drapers of London 
have for some years been indulging in the luxury of a garden, 
within a stone’s throw of the Bank of England, at a cost of at 
least £12,000 per annum, 

The water supplied to the City of Munich, Germany, con- 
tains nitric acid and saltpetre. Professor A. Wagner states that 
the amount of water used by the city in one year by the ordi- 
nary water-pipes contains saltpetre sufficient to make 18,106 
cwt. of gunpowder. 

The botanists of Europe are endeavoring to acclimatize a 
plant growing in New Granada, which is valuable for the 
manufacture of ink. The juice, called ‘* Chanbi,” is reddish, 
but changes after a few hours into a deep black, and is then 
ready for use. The ‘*Chanbi” has less destructive influence 
on the steel pens than common ink, and it is not affected by 
sea water. 

The dearness of British coal has led to the organizing, in 
Russia, of six companies, pee an te capital of $9,- 
520,000, for the purpose of developing the great coal-fields of 
that country, which has hitherto imported 800,000 tons of coal 
aunually from England. 

‘The armies of Europe have altogether 10,900 pieces of artil- 
lery, of which Germany has 1,764, Russia 1,736, and Austria 
948, Norway boasts only of 72, while Switzerland has 400. 

A remarkable discovery has been made by Mr. Willoughby 
Smith, the electrician to a British ror construction and 
maintenance company. He finds that if a bar of selenium 
placed in the dark has a current of Nene 5 | passed through 
it, and be then subjected to the influence of light, either day- 
light or artificial light, its power of conducting electricity is 
i diately doubled, this result ceasing the moment the light 
is withdrawn. Itis proved that this effect is entirely due to 
the luminous rays, and in no way due to the effect of heat. 

An Indiana Sunday-school man writes to a Bible firm in 
New York: ‘‘Send me on some Sunday-school papers and 
books. Let the books be about pirates and Indians as far as 
pogaible,” 


- 





A Parisian philosopher has just died leaving the following 
testament: ‘‘It is my will that any one of my relatives who 
shall pee to shed tears at my funeral shall be disinherited. 
He who laughs most heartily shall be sole heir.” 

A practical English chemist has discovered another process 
of extracting fuel from water. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the House of Commons, on April 7, the Budget was pre- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The floors were 
filled with members and privileged persons, and the galleries 
were crowded with spectators. 

Mr. Lowe on rising was 
to make his statement of 
are the principal items : 

FINANCES FOR THE YEAR ENDING MaRkcH 31, 1873, 


ted with cheers. He proceeded 
© Budget, of which the following 


Cents ter Pesan, 2.0.00. cccccccecvsccsocecss -£71,881,000 
Expenditures .......+++seeeeeeees sittekeneoaen 70,714,000 
Estimated revenues.......... Per Teer Tree 71,846,000 
Actual revenuse..... Pecccvees pete chineeiaee 76,608,775 
skid eniradaeth deme bide ceneteusnes 785,800,000 
Reduction of the debt during the year...... ++eee 6,861,000 
ESTIMATES FOR THH YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1874, 
Expenditures.............. decade taewaetetanunee £71,871,000 


Decrease from last year, notwithstanding the en- 
hanced price of coal, ete 
Revenue 
Balance ou hand at the end of the year, close 
DPOB. co cvccccccccccvecccccccccscccsscccccces 12,000,000 
After making this flattering financial exhibit, which put the 
House in good humor, Mr, ‘Seow said the Government has 
some propositions to make, It had to provide for the Geneva 
award, and proposed to pay half of the amount out of the 
revenues of the present year without the addition of a penny 
to the taxation. He next surprised the House by announcing 
that the Government was enabled to propose a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the duty on sugar, and to take off a penny 
from the tax on incomes. These proposals, if adopted by 
Parliament, would change the catinetes to the following 
fi,ures: 
ID, ocins cvs dneensetenancceriuc £73,762,000 
Expenditures . ........ seccseesss 


Thus a heavy payment would be met, a large reduction 
made in the taxes, and a a surplus shown, 


Mr. Lowe was frequently ch while making his state- 
ment, and at the close wen loudly applauded. 
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the Budget, that the income tax be reduced one penny on the 
und. 

govern members criticised the Budget. Sir Wilfred Law- 

son remarked the Government held on to the malt and spirit 

taxes, and it was evident that habiinal drankards were the 

sheet-anchor of the British Constitution. 

Mr. Fawcett complained of what he termed a cowardly way 
of partially paying the Alabama claims by borrowing from the 
income tax aud from sugar and other duties. 

The Budget was approved pro jorme, and the House 
adjourned over the Easter holidays, until April 21. 


The Queen has been pleased to create Lord Portman a Vis- 
count for his services during thirty-five years in the manage- 
ment of the Duchy of Cornwall. Lord Portman has also been 
a member of the Council of the Duchy of Lancaster for more 
than twenty-six years, and has now completed fifty years of 
Parliamentary life, having been elected member for Dorset- 
shire in 1823 

A number of Birmingham milkn en have been fined in small 
sums for selling milk mixed with water. 

It is rumored, says the Manchester Cowrie, that a marriage 
is arranged, or in the course of arrangement, between Earl 
Grosvenor, eldest son of the Merquis of Westminster, and the 
Hon. Miss Howard, second daughter of Lord Howard of 
Glossop, and sister to the Marchioness of Bute. 

An extensive discovery of coal has just been made near 
Hartland Point, North Devon. An old shaft, that had been 
abandoned many years as unremunerative, from fresh surveys 
furnishes evidence of a deposit of coal at no great distance 
from the surface, and in direct connection between the South 
Wales coal beds and the Bristol Channel. The highest opinion 
of a successful working of the miue are entertained. 


A dispatch from Sydney announces that the Parliament of 
New South Wales has voted the sum cf $200,000 to aid emi- 
gration to that colony. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was on Tuesda: 
installed Grand Commander of the Order of Knights Tem- 
plar. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been offered $50,000 to deliver fifty 
lectures in the United States. 

At the Carnarvon assizes lately a lady named Richards 
obtained a verdict by consent for £600 damages for personal 
injuries, in an action which she brought against the London 
and North Western Railway Company. 

At the Glamorganshire assizes, held at Swansea lately, Mr. 
Evan Matthew Richards, member for Cardiganshire, entered 
an action for libel against Thomas Elford, member of the 
Swansea corporation. Damages were laid at £5,000. ‘The 
defendant had spread a repert to the effect that the plaintiff 
was receiving £2,000 per annum from the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to promote their interest in Parliament, and 
that was the only reason he went there. ‘The jury, after a 
short consultation, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
£100. 

A strange story is reported in some of the papers respecting 
Mr. Rhodes, a solicitor of Newport, in the Isle ef Wight. It 
is stated that on the 24th of February he visited London, and 
stayed at the Inns of Court Hotel. On the following evening 
he went to the Queen's Theatre and did not return, but the 
next day the manager of the hotel received a letter from the 
gentleman, stating that he had been kiduapped on leaving the 
theatre, and was confined in a loathsome den near the river. 
Similar letters were received by his friends in the Isle of 
Wight. Efforts were made by the police to discover his 
whereabouts, but without success, and a reward of £20 was 
offered fur his discovery. Mr. Rhodes has now returned 
home. He states that he was kept forcibly in custody in some 
filthy place, but where situated he does not know. The reward 
of £20, together with other sums of money, had to be given to 
his captors before they would give him over to his friends; 
and before he was set at liberty he was robbed of the best part 
of his clothing and everything of value in his possession. 

A correspondent of the London (wardiun states that, while 
great doubt exists as to the proof of Sir R. Peel's descent from 
Edward I. being demonstrable, none whatever exists as to that 
of Mr. Gladstone. His descent is traceable through the 
maternal side, the ancestor of his grandmother (who was a 
Mackenzie of Torridon), Colin Mackenzie, of Kintail, having 
married the grand-daughter of the Countess of Westmoreland, 
who was daughter of John of Gaunt, and whose tomb, in a 
somewhat mutilated condition, still stands in the choir of 
Lincoln Cathedral. It was a cherished desire of the late 
Ch lior Massingberd, who was himself (as was also one 
of his brother canons) a lineal descendant of John of Gaunt, 
to restore the Gaunt monuments, with their more modern 
and debased canopy, to their pristine beauty. But for his 
death, steps would have been initiated ere this to carry the 
restoration into effect. 

A married man was caught courting a girl at Sheffield. A 
crowd took possession of him, carried him to a publi house, 
tattooed him, and fined him five shillings. He was then 
handed to a large number of women, who shaved the hair off 
his head, applied a huge treacle plaster, cut off his whiskers, 
and emptied several bags of flour over him. 

The English lady who recently married a Mahometan noble- 
man at Tangiers must by this time have found that the 
romanee of the affair has disappeared. the Emperor of 
Morocco is deeply incensed at the conduct of the bridegroom, 
and the unhappy pair had found, at the last accounts, a 
sanctuary in the cellar of one of the foreign legations. 

A new scheme, which has been in preparation by the Lords 
of the Admiralty for the retirement and pay of quarter- 
masters of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, will, it is 
stated, be promulgated as soon as it has received the sanc- 
tion of her Majesty. Under the provisions of the scheme 
quartermasters in the corps of Royal Marines will be com- 
pelled to retire at the age of fifty-four, when they will receive 
a retiring allowance of £250 per annum and the honorary rank 
of captain. This arrangement will throw open several com- 
missions which, for this rank in the corps, are always bestowed 
upon deserving non-com:ocissioned officers, while compulsory 
retirement being fixed at fifty-fonr, will give greater chances 
to non-commissioned officers for obtaining one of the few 
prizes connected with the corps. 

With reference to the extract given last week from a German 
paper reporting the death of Lady Ellentorough, and stating 
various particu'ais about her Hfe, Lady Ellenboror b's rela- 
tives state that they ** have the best reason to believe that the 
report of her death is as unfounded as the account of her 
career is false.” 

Mr. Carlyle is reported to have spoken of the Dublin 
University Bill as ‘“‘an amorphous botcb, out of which 
nothing endurable can ever be made.” 








; F : | 
He then moved, in accordance with the recommendation of 


Lart a fine display is promised. 


The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has, it is stated, recently 
been elected a member of the Carlton Club. 

About 2,000 persons assembled on a Sunday night lately in 
the People’s Mission-hall, Whiteckapel, owing to an announce. 
ment that William Thompson, better known as Bendigo, the 
prizefighter and ex-champion of England, would preach, or in 
his own words “fight for the Gospel.” Bendigo, it is 
stated, was “ converted” some six weeks since, to the great joy 
of the magistrates of Nottingham and the amazement of the 
Nottingham Lambs, by Richard Weaver, the collier, and 
another Revivalist named Tukes. Bendigo, himself, who is 
described as a ‘stout strong-built man, of square face, with 
spectacles on nose,” preached ‘‘ with considerable zeal, but 
without much oratorical finish.” It was announced that a 
deputation would wait on Jem Ward, to get him to follow 
Bendigo’s example. 

Mr. Bellingham, a Brighton tailor, preferred an indictment 
at the Lewes Assizes against the London and Brighton Rail- 
way Company for libelling him. Mr. Bellingham was fined for 
assaulting a porter, and the company posted bills recording 
the conviction at their stations. The Lord Chief Justice in 
his charge to the grand jury said that he could not very 
well see how such an indictment could be preferred against a 
corporation. That might, however, be a question for another 
court, but it appeared to him that if the grand jury should be 
of opinion that the facts stated in the alleged libel were true, 
and that they were published withont malice, the grand jury 
ought not to return a true bill. The prosecutor had his 
remedy, if the company had done wrong, by civil action. 
The grand jury ignored the bill. 


THE CONTINENT. 


An election will soon be held in Paris to fill a vacant seat in 
the Assembly, The candidates are Remsuat, a supporter of 
President Thiers, and Barodet, an extreme Radical. The con- 
test attracts general attention, and the journals are full of it. 
The members of the Municipal Council and of the Council 
General of the Department, protesting against the law, res 
cently adopted by the National Assembly, abolishing the cen- 
tral municipality, have resigned. 

The French Assembly, having refused a grant of £4,000 to 
send Paris workmen to the Vienna Exhibition, the Radical 
journal, the Corsaire, has opened subscriptions to cover the 
amount, and the sum will be raised. 


Twenty-five Carlists were captured on Saturday near Barce- 
lona, and taken to that city. The Government troops had 
great difficulty in preventing a mob of citizens from lynching 
the prisoners. Most of the churches in Catalonia have been 
closed or turned into barracks, 


Late advices from the North of Spain report that the railway 
between Zumarraga, in the Province of Guipuzcoa, and Vitto- 
ria, in the Province of Alava, has been cut by the Carlists, 
The Federal Republican Committee of Barcelona have sent 
a circular to the Catalonian towns, ordering the inhabitants tu 
place themselves in a state of defence, and force the Carlists 
to encamp in the fields, where the volunteers and regulars can 
exterminate them. Each local committee is directed to send 
to headquarters at Burcelona for what arms they may require. 
It is reported that Menotti Garibaldi has arrived at Barce- 
lona and offered the Republicans his services against the Car- 
lists. The latter have received batteries of artillery and re- 
sumed active operations in Navarre. They destroyed with 
gunpowder an arch of the railway bridge at Puebla, interrupt- 
ing communication between Miranda and Vittoria. 

Ten officers and sixty privates belonging to a hussar regi- 
ment in Gen. Pavia’s command, have gone over to the Car- 
lists. Several artillery officers have also left their regiments 
and joined the Carlists. 

The Madrid Gazette contains a decree authorising the Mini- 
ster of War to purchase 50,000 rifles abroad. 


The Bank of Barcelona and some private bankers of that 
city have offered Senor Figuerns a loan of 5,000,000 pesetas. 
An advertisement in the London Times openly solicits help 
and support for the so-called Charles VII. of Spain, the Don 
Carlos of to-day. , 

The Pope has written a letter to the Old Canadian Zonaves, 
congratulating them on their firm devotion to the Holy See. 

A dispatch from Baku, on the western coast of the Caspian 
Sea, dated April 2, announces that the Tehgeschlar column 
would take the field against Khiva on the 5th inst. The expe- 
dition against Khiva is in three detachments. The first, start- 
ing from Orenburg, concentrates at Unbaposa, and proceeds 
over the table land of Uctjust, which begins 600 versts south 
of Orenburg, at the river Tzchaijau. There it will take six 
day~’ drinking water, because a supply will be unprocurable 
until the springs of Aktzchah-Kuluk are reached. The second, 
or Atrek Valley detachment, will march through Astraban, 
and must overcome the Turkomans before reaching Khiva, 
The third detachment, starting from Norkestan, will proba- 
bly avoid the desert in the neighborhood of the Sea of Aral, 
and march along the Syr-Diria River to Petrovsk. Thence it 
will take the banks of the Djani-Daria River to the frontier of 
Khiva. The Khivan force is insignificant, and its armament 
poor, the rifles being particularly defective. 

Prince Charles of Roumania has assured the Sublime Porte 
that he will not appoint a diplomatic egent at Washington. 
The Austrian Electoral Reform bill has been signed by 
Francis Joseph, to the great joy of the people and Parliament, 
Its main provision is enfranchisement, and is an important 
concession to the demands and the canse of the people. It is 
a universal suffrage measure, regulated by a few of the old 
time checks and balances. Its operation during the next gene- 
ral election will produce important consequences among the 
Teutonic, the Polish, Hungarian and other nationalities subject 
to Austria, and from these centres the influence will radiate 
eastward and in other directions, 

The exhibition at Vienna will be divided into groups according 
to the character of their contributions. Each group will have 
a President and two Vice-Presidents. In the department of 
England sends paintings, 
valued in the aggregate at two millions; France will contri- 
bute 500 paintings and Italy 300 statues, 

A few days since the cable announced a crisis in the Hun- 
garian Ministry. The cause of the tronble was that in both 
Honses interpellations were put as to the steps the Finance 
Minister has taken for the establishment of an independent 
Hungarian bank, in order that bank notes might be issued up- 
on the seourity of the Church property in the possession of the 
State. In the Lower House one member declared that, if 
proper explanations were not given, he would propose to 
abrogate the commercial and customs alliance with the Em- 
pire, and to refuse payment of the Hungarian contingent of the 
Austrian debt. 
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market has called renew 
Usury Laws which appear to be entirely dis- 
regarded in Wall Street. It has, however, 
been recently stated that measures would be 
taken to prevent the open violation of the 
law on the Street, but we doubt whether the 
most severe enactments would have d 
e 
statutes can in this respect be eluded. Thus 
the lender may exact a commission beyond 
the usual rate and interest or as was the case 
to-day, A may bet with B $50 that the latter 
I rate of 
is 14 per 
cent. in defiance of the laws. Far better for 
— and public morality that they should 
repealed 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


from the country, sufficient to relieve them 
from the extreme pressure, but not yet t 
enough to force call loans down to the legal 
rate. This movement will doubtless increase 
and continue with the natural fluctuations of 





VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


the market until the usual Summer ease sets 
in, when all will be serene till the commence- 
ment of the Autumn crop movements. Then 








MARX & CO,, 
14 WALL ST. 


we may expect to witness a repetition of the 
Spring combinations of reckless speculators, 
whose aim is to control the circulating 
medium and take advantage of the necessi- 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


ties of the market by charging exorbitant 
rates for loans during periods when our in- 
elastic currency system offers little resistance. 
So far as these raids upon the Money market 





JAY COOKE & CoO., 


20 Watt Srrezt, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


affect mere blers in stocks and gold, it is 
a matter of little consequence to the commu- 
nity generally; but the mischief unfortu- 





HENRY CLEWS & CoO. 
32 WALL STREET. 


nately is much wider in its effects, for every 
business man who has a bill or note to meet 
comes under the ban of these clique move- 
ments, and sees the legitimate profits of his 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


business absorbed by the sacrifices which he 
is obliged to make to meet his obligations and 
keep up his credit. That there have been so 
few failures among regular business men 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


during the hard experience of the last three 
months, is a pretty clear indication that 
money is not, in reality, scarce, but is made so 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « CO.,|CU 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 


artificially, and that it can be, and is, pro- 

red if people will only stand the shave. 
But this state of affairs cannot go on for a 
while without producing wide-spread 





WETHERBEE & WATSON 
12 WALL STREET. 


commercial disaster, and even its temporary 
» | existence has been a serious drawback upon 
the legitimate business of the country. Gold 
has touched the highest point since the 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO,, 


11 NASSAU STREET. 


Franco-Prussian war, and, in view of the 
comparatively light supply and the unusually 
heavy trade balance, the speculators for a rise 
have had things pretty much their own way. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


Our shipments of gold have been going out 
to Europe at the rate of about fifty millions 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 


of dollars a year, which is about equal to the 
production of our mines; as a consequence, 





gold is all the while becoming more and more 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


scarce, while our ind ness to Europe goes 
on . Our national tendency to 





A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. 


extra ce and overtrading is ‘argely 
responsible for the chaotic condition of finan- 
cial affairs, and it must be conceded that the 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


. Watt Srrezt, Taurspar P, M., April 10, 1978. 
The continued stringency in the Mon 


effect, so various are the devices where 


dare not offer him $10,000 at the | 
interest. B accepts and pockets 


Money continues very stringent command- 
4 per cent. per diem, the rate 
closing at the latter yay ae Discounts 

Id is steady at 11814 


ing from 1 to 
are entirely nominal. 
and 3g under an active market. 


ments are buoyant and stocks are strong bu 


unsettled, owing to the squeeze in the money 


market. 
The following are the latest stock quota. 






Foreign 
Exchange is strong at 107% for 60 days and 
1083{ for short sight prime sterling. Govern- 


time was rarely ever more opportune for the 
exercise of Rredence, economy and circum- 
spection in all the affairs of business.—Ship- 
ping List. 


The London Bullionist of the 29th ult., 


M ey | says: A further increase of nearly two mil- 
attention to the 


lions in the loans and discounts, and the 
withdrawal of little short of one million of 
old for export, have caused an advance in 
Bank rate to 4 per cent. The 84¢ per 
cent. minimum thus lasted exactly eight 
weeks, and, however its continuance cha- 
grined the open market, there is no doubt 
the Bank directors did well in putting the rate 
so low during the period when, from the in- 
flux of revenue, they had entire command of 
the market. By so doing, they prevented 
any complaints of inconvenience arising to 
the commercial community, which is one of 
the objects to be aimed at at such a period. 
For the moment, monetary affairs are quiet ; 
but, as the Bank reserve is now but 3844 per 
cent. of the liabilities, and the disbursement 
of the public and Bank dividends is about to 
commence, it is possible that even another 
advance may soon become necessary, The 
movement of the market is now very rapid. 
One week there are large reserves and a quiet 
business, and in a day or two orders to ship 
gold change the whole current, and an im- 
t} mediate advance in the rate is necessary. 
The Stock Exchange settlement on Monday 
is sure to give rise to large demands for loans, 
.| while the engagements of the quarter now 
closed must swell the means of employing 
money generally. Last year the Bank di 


on iO egg [not raise the rate till the first week in April, 

& Western... 9%@ 100 — @— | and successive advances to 5 per cent. were 

Nipaiiihes <n ye 8% = 5%@ 655; | the consequence. This year we trust the 
<gecalli “ADONGIBI — 1254 B25 “ore om oa nuamaaan ee ves rs ; 

- — = ntil very recently, been the custom 

Sepmaperesene %% «= 84 2% | of the Government to receive gold coin at 

~ 101x@102% | the Custom House and Sub-Treasury, even 

sees = - ~- |though slightly worn, deducting a certain 

See ba 88 = @_— |Percentage from their value, according as 

aa 45%@ 45% | they were more or less be ow the standard 

_seecaeee 56 56%@ 56% | weight of their various denominations. Un- 

ry 14 Qi | Ger @ recent Treasury order, however, the 

= — @— |clerks in these departments refuse to receive 

_ 59%@ 59% jany gold coins which, in their judgment, 

3X Huy — |“ seem to be the half of one per cent. under 

= @%@ — | Weight.” This action of the Government, 

_ HQ 6% a upon importers without any allow- 

ote — @— |ance of time to prepare for the change, has 

B ee iven rise to much annoyance and complaint. 

82% a Bae he order has found all concerned entirely 





The Money market shows some mitigation 


from the extreme pressure of last week 


unprepared for the change, and it is ho 
that less trouble will be pm tor al as ro 


though several days must elapse before acon. | *® dealers are able to procure suitable appara- 


dition of comfortable ease can be 


The tide of currency, which has been setting 
80 ae 4 to the interior for the April settle- 
ving accomplished its purpose, is 

so much force that it 
must soon cause such an increase in the bank 
resources as to force down the rates, in spite 
of the machinations of the gold and stock 
as one per 
and sixty-five 
per cent. per annum was charged for = 
on 


ments, 
ebbing back again wi 


gamblers. Last week, as hb 
cent. a day, or three hun 


loans, but subsequently accommodat 
has been lorded at compart : 
igures, thstanding extremely un- 
favorable Bank statement. Some of the 


ely reasonable 


tus to properly test the weight of all coins 
on some basis other than the varying judg- 
ment.of department clerks. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
acircular for the information of fishermen, 
by which it appears that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will not prosecute American fisher- 
men who may be hereafter found fishing 
within three miles of the shore, though the 
treaty right to fish there will not be enjoyed 
until the first of July, and the law of the 
Dominion, under which they have been 
prohibited from fishing within the three 
miles limit, will remain in force until that 
date, Fishermen who may exercise the 








will be subject to annoyance from private 


which the Government regards as obsolete. 


The Chamber of Commerce have adopted 
a resolution urging the passage by the State 
Legislature of the act now pending to“ unite 
the Hudson and East Rivers, by improving 
the navigation of Spuyten Duyvil Creek and 
Harlem River,” with the view of benetiting 
our local commerce. The Chamber also re- 
commends the appropriation of the sum of 
$500,000 by a tax upon the people of the 
State, to be levied and assessed as taxes, are 
annually laid, for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the canals of this State, and 
that the work upon the said improvements 
be placed under the charge of the State En- 
gineer and the Canal Board. 


The cheap transportation movement in the 
Nortawest is rapidly gaining strength, and it 
is evident that railroad management is going 
to receive a sifting such as it has never be- 
fore received. A resolution passed at a 
recent meeting takes the ground that the 
“duty on iron, steel, leather, lumber, wool- 
ens, tin, railroad rails, plush, velvet, and all 
materials used in building railroads, engines, 
cars and steamships, ought to be at once re- 
pealed; that the interests of the laborers 
and artisans of Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, as well as the farmers of the West, re- 
quire absolute free trade in these materials ; 
that it is quite essential that such materials 
shall be imported free of duty as that rail- 
roads should obey the laws; that free 
trade would enable the railroads to make a 
tarift of prices conformable to law.”  An- 
other resolution declares that the farmers 
mean “ war against the tyranny of all mo- 
nopolies in all shapes and forms.” The act- 
ing Governor, Beveridge, and ex-Governor 
Palmer, were present and made addresses, 
fully sympathising with the farmers in their 
demands for cheaper transportation. Both 
seemed to think that the legal powers of 
corporations had heretofore been over-esti- 
mated, and they denied that a State can 
create any such body which it may not con- 
trol and regulate. At all events, they con- 
tended tbat it was the duty of the State of 
Illinois to test the principle by fixing the 
maximum of railway freights and fares, 
and calling upon the courts to enforce such 
laws. In the meantime, there comes a voice 
from New Jersey, which will greatly encour- 
age the farmers, so far as their fight with the 
railroads is founded on just demands. That 
State was thought to be the very home aud 
stronghold of railroad monopoly. Its capi- 
tal for several days has been overrun 
with lobbyists in behalf of several railroad 
schemes, astute managers and heavy capital- 
ists, ready to struggle or combine with each 
other, as the interests of the moment should 
dictate, but none of them favorable to the 
general railroad law which was under con- 
sideration. That, nevertheless, was passed 
after a close fight ; and its friends, taught by 
experience in such matters, even had a spe- 
cial commission appointed to guard against 
all possible juggling on the part of subordi- 
nate officials, by superintending the work of 
engrossing the amendments to the bill as 
finally concurred in. Thus, a deliberate blow 
is struck at railroad monopoly, in what we 
may call a test State. Equal firmness and 
discretion ought to be as successful else- 
where.—Shipping List. 


The total value of the vessels lost or miss- 
ing, bound to or from ports in the United 
States, during the last month, not including 
cargoes, is $1,320,000. The number of ves- 
sels was fifty, of which seventeen were 
wrecked. 
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NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 

000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 

OUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. as 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly 
sold last Summer, IS NOW FINISHED, 
and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASH and 
other Western Roads at a very early day. 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTIL 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect 
it to be finished during the present year. 

THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
completed through, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having 
connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
and under the management of some of the 
most experienced railroad operators of the 
country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
investment. It makes the shortest and best 
connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 





parties who may seek to enforce the law}. 


banks report free remittances of bank notes | privilege of fishing there, prior to that time,|General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place, 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES, 


U.S, Obligations, 
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State Bonds, | | 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | 104% | 105 
do coupon co wnat 1054 
do _6s canal loan *873 106 Mi 
om Oe 5s see rage 
do a R 
Arkansas cai rd 
Californ 108 1124 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon... ............ aoe 80 
a OS SR ee 7 eee ts 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *7 tes 
Louisiana 68... 52% 4 
do new. ae 
Michigan 6, "73 | % 
Missouri 6s, Coup 93 Os 
do — és, A. & St. Jos eke vy 92 
N Carolina &> old...................] S43] 36 
co 62 new..... | 21 38 
| i Se { kacacl 
South Carolina 6s............... | ) 7° 
Tennessee 6s........ ° T4%4 4% 
do new Bonds... T4hG 1% 
ON Wikia ckiaine des cnssarncenas 45 Aas 
BO. Qs sccccesscsacase J oaee ot 
| 
Railroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) 190 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortzage........ 7 ‘oy 
° 2d mortgage pref....) |, 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... “S97 “40. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 7M oR 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 1003 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..| 1084 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ ; 100 | 1013, 
do Jot MORtgASS..05. 000)... 104 
do ee i 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....! G3" 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) |. 
eee 933 
Chic. & Pock Island Pacitic 7s....... we | joa 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 95 
co 2a mort....... | oy lol 
Cley. & Toledo Sinkin; Fand.......| 493 
Col. Chic. é& Ind. Central 1st mort... | 91 se i 
do . mort...) 9 “a6 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort......... } “ts 10034 
eo 2 i 4 97 
Dubuque & Sioux Ciiy 1st mort..... 3 : 
Erie 18i nor. extend................ 200 
do 1si mori. end...... ie 100° 
Galena & Olle. G26. «60. iccssccsscesl we 1014 
do 2d mort... “eer! Garest 
Great Western 1st mort., "88 esol | ODM 0b 
do Sa maeet., OB: «056.055 | Ne 
Hann. & St. Jos. ist mort. Land Gr..! gy pee? 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert.........| 39 “0 
Harlem Ist mort, 7s.............. «| 993 
do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund..| a cee 
Hudson River 73 2d mort. "85........| é aoa 
Mlinois Central 7s °T..... . .....eee a tice 
ON A ree . eats 
Michigan Central 83, 1882............) 0 |! peas 
Mich, South, & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...) 1054 701 
do ao 2d mort..... | $6% “Ong 
Morris & Essex 1st mort.............)  .... 105 
co ES Sa | 8 nig 
New Jeisey Central 2d mort........ | = ae 
eo Se ee 1035 
New York Central 6s, °83 aeat i 
do 6s, Sub’n.. ‘5 ig: 
do .. ee ee -| 100 101 
New York & New Haven fis......... | 100 
Ohio & Miss. ist mort............... ow 
dg WR cc ivevcczecesadl 93 we 
ae ee 103g 
Pitts». Ft. W. & Chic, Ist mort......) jut F 
co do | eee Bae 100° 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, 43 99 
ac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... bos 
Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90.... ee or 
Heading........+0..+.+++ zz 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain... | es “9° 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony... . 05% 93 
do iatmort.cxt............| 9% 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars, Ist mort. E. Div, 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, tis........ 88 “Qaig 
do Land Grants, 7s } 2 W714 
do Income, 10s... él Sy 
Alt. & Terre Haute. . bieedieaines 20 
do preferred... i 3 47 
Boston, e=ford & Erie, | . 
Chicago & Alton. . i 4 112% 
do prefe ie 14 115 
Chicago & N. Westom .. 6... 02.) €8% a 
do preferred, esocl BG re 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 110 1°05 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ; 23 140" 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...2..00.2)| 49 ‘5 We 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... |} 84% 90 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central... | 3s 35 
Del. Lack. & Western........... 9834 ORI 
Dubuque & Sioux City.......... | Gag a 
EMM€.. ...0c se eseeeeeee sees ceeeeeene| C56 | “O5IS 
do cai, coay'eecieis } 0 73 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... | 20% 24 
do preferred ... | 33; 52 
BOs ook cncces cence 1243 254 
ao preferred......... ues — seed 
TU, oicceccixinecsosecs $3 06 
Ilinvis Central..... 1... EE = 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...) 2 4K 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred..... | oF 
do 2d preferred as. id 
Michigan Central...................-] 10 104° 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... | 56% BAY 
do proferred.... .......0. Vay4 me ‘ 
ES eee ae (0% 
New Haven & Hartford....... 141 143° 
ee OS ae 124 tok 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 943 0436 
do S:rip Certificate...... .. oe 7 
Coal Stocks, | 
American Coal Co....... . Sain 6334 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. 42 "6 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... | 116 ex 
Peunsylvania Coal Co...... ) wine 
Spring Mountain Coai...............| 60 ‘oe 
} ‘ 
Miscellaneous, | 
Atlantic Mail........ pecey ae) | een 15 16 
Boston Water Power 5A 56 
Cunton Co..... oes cee 196 00g 
I I ing x00 anes «seis 95 “Oy 
Wells, Fargo Express.. ee aS 
American EXpress..ee.+-seeees0. 0s | Tig 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 





EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 
CABLE TEANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1873. 
(2 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums r°ceived on Marine Risks from 
let Jan., 1872, to Bist Dee., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
2,079.659 45 


GREED, Ts cc ciciceccttessaxeccveess 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 









No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
game period............. $2,399,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses............. $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Asscts, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 






ALBION4 








TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 
Locat CoMMITTEE. 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & 
No. 88 Watt Street & 


GUARDIAN 


(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 





FIRE ASSETS, 





Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 


Co. 
Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and sae. 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............+ 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 !4 
GED BR RMR, ccccccccccccvcesee cecccece 265,008 81 

Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 | 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
eaten of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
4th of Wearear next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificafes will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 

Jawes Low, 

I. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Pascock, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 
Gorpon W. BurnuaM, 
FrEpERICK CHauncy, 
Gero. 8. StepHenson, 
WiiuraM H. Wess, 
Sureprarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuan.es P. Burvett, 
Cras. H. Marsnat, 





J.D. Jonzs, 
Cuaries DrNnis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 

Josian O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
CuHaries U. Russert, 
Lowe. Hotproox, 
KR. Warren Weston, 
Roya. Pues, 
Cares Barstow, 

A. P. Prt.o0t, 
Wiiuiam E, Donar, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency, 


yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 


ment. The Road is about completed, and 


the net earniogs more than three times the 


interest on these Bonds. 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wat Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellera, on the 


ConsoLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


And Letters of Credit 





Wituram E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mires, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booent, Ronert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perks, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuar.es D. Levericu. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. IL. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 ¥ice-Pres’t 


—— 


Danie. 5S. MILuer, 
Ww. Srunais, 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, Chima and Japan, the East 
and Weet Indies, and South America. Also Circular 


the world. . 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable 
.ondon and elsewhere, bought and seld at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
Jand and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 


and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


Dusiness transacted. 
- “ JOHN PATON, Agent, 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE EN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
| 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Dee 5-27 TO-DAY 
BANK Chartered by the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 135 BLEECKER-ST. 

ASSETS OVER $4,000,000, 


INSTITUTION, 


New York, Dec. 26, 187%. 





Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared th 
| FORTY-FOURTH SEMLANNU 


| on and after the third Monday in January. 


All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 


| the sample 4s a devosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F, ALVORD, Swcreiary. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 


Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 


— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


FRANKLIN H,. CARTER, Manager. 





The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


We confidently 


in the SAVINGS 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 


644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


AL DIVIDEND, at 
~ Me ‘endl “ i jat the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
Letters of Credit for Travellersavailable in all parts of {all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
in | SiX months previous to Januarytst, 1873. Payable 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$5 064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


202, 


Broapway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE 


EsTaBLisHED 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Maxacen. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcurpatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & on” 
a. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jatiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
David Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. an Johnsten & 


oO. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 











Twentieth Annual Report. 





JAN. 1, 1873. 


Mat. qppein, em. 05 Bic nsvnsdcceseccss $6,726,247 79 
Income, 1872: 


From sremiums............$2.731,083 42 
From interest and rents.... 426,028 34 3,157,111 76 
tes, ves sees ere $9.883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims........... $867,954 73 
Paid Matured Endowments 
Dividends, | Surrendered 
and Lapsed Pouicies ...... $1,568,650 87 


Total Paid Policy-holders $2,436 605 60 
Dividen“ on Stock 


pe ecaewene 7,685 00 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal 
and M dial Fees.... . . 37,046 50 
Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 
ance,Stationery and Office 
Expepecs............. eee 67,534 33 
Dine" conningaiyndena 30,750 45 2,819,021 88 











bis downbeat iat $7,064,137 67 


Not Assets, Jan. 1, 1873 
As follows: 


INS. C0. 


[Aprin 12, 18738. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 

five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent, No advance 
| interest required. 
| Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
| ance of good water. * 
| THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
| great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
jand Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 

Platte Valley. 





| wt 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 


Acres, 
TINE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Ilomestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uncunrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cow, LAND WaBRANTS, Excuanesk, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ented 

t@~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, may rely 
apon having their Dusxcess attended to with fidelity 
snd des tch. . 

HENRY CLEWS 


New York CoRRESr NDENTS: 


KOUNTZE BROTHEPF®- 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Cauudas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

vent alteration — 

he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,und 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
upward action of the 





cheek is moved forward by the 
tever of the machine. Price 





Real Estate—cost $260,650 32 











Stocks and Bonds 462,974 65 
Loans on Collaterals. . : $2,008 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 

SN. ciekergumenseuen hs 2,465,413 38 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . 38,164 18 
Premium Loane............ 8,746,973 74 
Furniture aad all other As- 

sets in possession......... 7,953 20 

PB i vc cee LIM isvrciccebosasshs $7,064,137 67 


Add: 
Accrued Interest and Rents. $176,342 17 
Unpaid and Deferred Pre- 
Tie. 00k. eS o wsensed 
Commuted Commissions. . 
Due from Agents........... 
Profit on Investments. ...... 


607,085 14 
188,161 12 
18,580 40 
45,584 40 1,035,753 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1873............. 8.099,890 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dee, 31, 1872, Am- 
erican 44 per cent 
Losses reported not yet due 
Capital Stock 








jon obee 763,483 29 
187.9°4 39 
100,000 00 7,051,397 68 


CNN iiss. Bcd cbagaigsad $1,048,493 22) 


{ 





Ineome, 12.10. 


CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 
Actuary. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Iesued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
aLso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


e 











Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total | 


" J. G. MOODY, 
68 Tririty Building. P.O. Box bes. New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 
— 







Presents a re- 
cord of success 
umparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 

Agents wanted 

everywhere. 

‘DS adaress 

“DOMESTIC” S. 





M. Co.. New York. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 





COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastte of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 

i BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO,, 


50 Lispenarp St., New York. 











mera a 


